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| 
Junior Business Plus Functional | AMERICAN LIFE 
Arithmetic | | | HISTORY SERIES 


Our In these books is the epic of America told in dynamic 
us narrative style, intelligible to childrcn. Here are the 
Business toil, the adventure, the grime and the glory that are 
= America’s past. Here is a sane intcrpretation and a 
Life stout defense of the freedom and the opportunity 
that have made our nation great. 
By The American Life History Series contains four books 
LLOYD L. JONES for grades four to eight. It is notable for its improved 
| double cycle organization, its strong interest appeal, 
and its vivid interpretation of the social and economic 
aspects of history. 





A Junior Business 
wigs The Se 
. That includes correlated functional arithmetic, handwriting, e Les 


and vocabulary training. | STORIES OF MY COUNTRY’S 
. That explores the field of business, offers guidance, and develops BEGINNINGS (Grade 4) 
all the social values of this rich subject. STORIES OF MY COUNTRY’S 
. That makes the student aware of the business forces and busi- | GROWTH (Grade 5) 
ness practices that affect his life from early youth to old age. | 
. That is on the eighth and ninth grade vocabulary level, and HOMELANDS (Grade 6) 
holds the student’s interest. OUR LAND AND OUR PEOPLE 


. That makes future commercial studies more meaningful, more (Grades 7-8) 
effective, more valuable. 


. That is supplemented bv a teacher’s methods book, an optional Write for Complete Information 
workbook program, and modern tests that are impressive. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. | WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON | ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY s-60 











You Need for 
BOOK REPAIRING 


in this Convenient, Compact Kit 


New books are going to be hard to get. That's why 
you ll be wise to buy this handy Gaylord Bookcraft Box 
—~contains liberal quantities of everything you need for 
repairing textbooks or library books, plus complete instruc- 
tions for doing the work. 
The kit itself is built of durable boxboard, cloth-bound in dark FREE 
green. Compact, attractive, its light weight makes it easy to carry new Gaylord Bookcraft 
— easy to store. A Bookcraft Box will save you time, money and Manual contains complete instructions 


prolong the life of your books. Write today for detailed infor- for book repair and catalog of 
mation including Bookcraft Manual. supplies. 


Established 
oy , 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. Lele Gio), Maeva 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
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Hf THE 
— ameReay” 


MOMENTOUS 


YEAR 


--- Now Recorded 


in 1942’s ONE Unquestionably 
Indispensable Book! 


The 1942 AMERICANA ANNUAL 


Whether we realize it or not the life of every 
man, woman and child in the entire world 
today has been fundamentally changed by the 
revolutionary events of the year 1941. 


To some of us the changes are as yet only 
slightly noticeable; to others they have al- 
ready shattered long-established customs and 
substituted harsh new realities in their place. 
But in the future, when the history of these 
perilous days is written, 1941 will stand as 


the pivotal year, the crucial year, the year 
whose events and personalities will inevitably 
have shaped the destinies of future nations, 
future generations, future ways of life still 
locked in the dark, mysterious struggle for 
birth. 


The record of this—unquestionably the most 
momentous year in modern history—is now 
immortalized for you in the 802 pages of the 
current AMERICANA ANNUAL. 


HERE, IN 1250 SEPARATE ARTICLES, ARE ALL THE SIGNIFI- 
CANT WORLD EVENTS, PERSONALITIES, DISCOVERIES, 
INVENTIONS, PUBLICATIONS, LAWS, FASHIONS, CUSTOMS, 
CONDITIONS, DEVELOPMENTS IN ALL ASPECTS OF LIFE, 
BIOGRAPHICAL DATA AND STATISTICAL CHANGES IN 1941 
IN EVERY FIELD OF HUMAN INTEREST AND ENDEAVOR. 


Authoritatively chronicled and explained by 
the editors and special writers of the ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA AMERICANA, the record of 
these world-shaking events can now be yours 
in a handsomely bound, photographically 


illustrated form that is essentialin every home, 
every school, and every library today—and 
that will be of even greater value to our chil- 
dren and our children’s children. 


FOR YOUR 


Americana Corporation 
333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, full informa- 
tion about the 1942 AMERICANA ANNUAL just coming 
off the presses. 


‘10 
ITS USEFULNESS 


WILL INCREASE 
WITH THE YEARS 


* *®. ® 
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80th ANNUAL CONVENTION—DENVER—JUNE 28-JULY 2, 1942 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


General sessions, representative assemblies, registration headquarters, and exhibits will be located in Municipal Audj- 
torium which is conveniently located and within easy access to all hotels as listed. Meetings of the departments and allied 
groups will be arranged in halls and buildings convenient to hotels and the Municipal Auditorium. 








Registration, exhibits, and some preliminary meetings will be held on Saturday, June 27. The convention proper 
opens Sunday afternoon, June 28, and carries through Thursday, July 2. 


The following list of Denver hotels, with rates, has been furnished by the Denver Convention and Tourist Bureau, 
In addition to the hotels named in the list, there are many other smaller hotels with moderate rates. Available also are 
some of the finest auto courts to be found in the country; prices for the latter range from $1.50 to $4.00 per person. 





Rate per day Rate per day for room with bath Rate L 
for room accommodating TWO persons for each 
with bath additional me 
accommodating ; person in 4 
ONE person Double bed Twin beds double room wa 
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* Rooms without bath also are available at lower rates than quoted. the 
} Suites and large rooms also available. 


*Erhard (60) 
*Hall (150) 
*Kenmark (120) 
Midland (70) 
Olin (170) 
Oxford (230). 
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Be sure to give three choices of hotels and to be as specific as possible as to types of rooms desired, prices to be paid, and dates of occupancy. The 
application should be forwarded to the Housing Committee. Two copies of the confirmation will be sent to you. Be sure to return one copy to the aln 
designated —— aad you have checked the date and time of your arrival. Numbers in parentheses following names of hotels show total number of th 

rooms in each hotel. e 


Guy Fox, Chairman the 
N. E. A. Housing Committee per 
519 17th Street hel 
Denver, Colorado 


Please reserve sleeping room accommodations during the period of my attendance at the convention of the National Education Associ- 
ation as noted below: 
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HERE’S HELP FOR 
CONSUMERS TRYING TO 
SAVE AND CONSERVE 








A NEW PAMPHLET 


; THE WAR .. 
as AND AMERICA 
‘: By Francis L. Bacon, Evanston. 


lll., Township Schools 
A straightforward, clear, and pene- 
tps MORE CONSUMERS __ dollars substantially. But 117 pp., 4 maps, trating history of the events leading 


re 





Francis L. Bacon 






































join the defense move- _ the booklets also tell how to paper, up to our participation in the pres- 
ment to conserve and end __— make thingslast longer, how $.60 (list) ent conflict, from 1918 to Dec. 7, 
waste. Perhaps you are tak- to prevent waste of food, 1941. Excellent materials to sup- 
ing an active part in this _ how to take care of almost plement social studies, or for the general reader. 
movement as local director, all kinds of home equipment. CONTENTS: Backgrounds of the Second World War; 
instructor, or worker. In Take, for example, the The Quickening Steps Toward War; The Great Blitz- 


your work you have prob- _verytimely booklet“‘Stretch- 
ably met many consumers ing the Clothing Dollar.” 


willing and eager todotheir = The entire third section of i : 
best toconserve—but handi- _ this booklet discusses the Order in quantities from the nearest Macmillan office 


krieg Begins; The Battle of the Balkans; America 
Enters the War. 








capped in their efforts by care of clothing—to make it * 

not knowing just whattodo _jast longer and to give the 

or how. In that case we’d wearer a better groomed ap- Outstanding new materials for 
like toremind you that you _ pearance. Here is practical shop classes 

may find Household’s book- information every family 


lets on Money management can use every day of the | N D U 4 T oa | A L A R T S 


and better buymanship very duration. 


helpful. Tint Roe EDUCATION SERIES 


How to make things last = Wouldn’t youliketoseethis || By W. H. Jounson, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 


As you may already know, booklet in order to judge its AND 
the main purpose of these value to consumers looking 
booklets is tohelpconsumers for help with their everyday * 
to plan their spending and problems? We will gladly Chicago 

sib buy more intelligently. The send ‘‘Stretching the Cloth- THE GRAPHIC ARTS, first book to be published in - 
booklets cover the buyingof —_ing Dollar” for a 3c stamp this series, is now ready, a manual for shop classes. 
almost everything used in to cover mailing cost. With The Metal Crafts and Ceramic Arts will follow soon 
the home. Consumers find _ it you will receive alist ofall d other titles—16 in all—shortly. $1.32 (list) ’ 
that the information—de- the other Household book- ee eS See . = 
pendable and impartial— —_lets. Why not send the cou- * 
helps them to stretch their pon now? 


Louis V. NewxirK, Director, Industrial Arts Education, 





New Books for Professional Reading 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE || ‘zie: PRocREss anp EDUCATIONAL 


The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture for 1942, delivered at the 
ESTABLISHED 1878 . . ° 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Anunee, Ghtneus San Francisco meeting of the N. E. A. in February. 
One of America’s leading family finance organizations with 305 branches in 202 cities $1.50 (list) 


SS SS SS Se Se me mee Nuttall: TEACHER 


)Ci- 


e _ Research Dept. JNEA-D 

| HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
| 919 North Michigan Avenue 

| Chicago, Illinois 


STRETCHING THE 
CLOTHING BOLLAR 


1 

| The life of a teacher, projected through incidents happen- 
ing in a local setting, each event as part of a life devoted 
| to work in the classroom, yet covering every phase of a 
teacher’s environment. $2.00 (list) 
| 

| 

I 

J 


| Please send me a copy of ‘‘Stretching the Clothing Dollar.” 
, Ienclose 3c stamp to cover mailing cost. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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“LEARNING ARITHMETIC” 


A New Series of Arithmetic Textbooks for Grades 3 to 8 
by LENNES — ROGERS — TRAVER — Illustrated by Milo Winter 


btn § $ 


New Unit Organization . . . Simplified Vocabulary . . . Sensible 
Placement of Topics . . . A Wealth of Exercises and Problems 


This new series is the culmination of years of 
experience by three foremost authorities on arith- 
metic instruction . . . LENNES, ROGERS, and 
TRAVER. We believe they have made a con- 
tribution that will appeal to both teachers and 
pupils—and raise the standard of arithmetic 
achievement. 


The units of this new series are scientifically pro- 
portioned to achieve steady progress week by 
week ... self tests at the end of each four 
units give accurate evaluation of the degree of 
skill acquired by each pupil. 


Explanations are short, clear, concise and under- 
standable. A tested formula for the prevention 
of weaknesses assures easier teaching, steadier 
progress, with a minimum of diagnostic and reme- 
dial work. The beginning books have a small 
carefully-graded vocabulary. Pages are open and 
inviting; the type is large. 

When you inspect and examine these new text- 
books, we believe you will agree they are, by 
far, the finest arithmetic textbooks you have seen. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 So. Jefferson St., Chicago. 


221 Fourth Ave., New York 
441 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 





“In our schools we've 
standardized on Costello 
Double Sewed Erasers.” 


“‘So have we. We buy one, 


but in extra wear we get 
the equivalent of two.” 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Ill. 





New Rental 
Rate Schedule 


On MAJOR FEATURES 


Outstanding pictures are now available 
for rental at graduated rates commen- 
surate with school enrollments. 


ENROLL- SPOT CONTRACT 
MENT RENTAL RENTAL 
Under 251 $12.50 $10.00 
251-500 15.00 12.50 
Over 500 17.50 15.00 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE FILMS 
THE WARNING 

SPOTTING THE BOMBERS.1 Reel 
LONDON FIRE RAIDS 


Send for catalog of 2200 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects, 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St., Dept. A-4, New York 








770 Mission St., San Francisco 
Santa Fe Building, Dallas 


FOR RENT OR PURCHASE 


High School Caps and 
Gowns 


College Caps, Gowns and 
Hoods 
Caps and Gowns for Eighth 
Grade or Junior High 
Graduation 
Write for Samples and Rental 
Rates 
Gowns for a cappella Choirs and 
Glee Clubs. Uniforms for School 
and College Bands 
Write for Catalog 
THE C. E. WARD CO. 
Inc. 1905 


Dept. NEA. 


NEW LONDON OHIO 


BALOPTICONS 





A B&L Balopticon will 
prove the most econom- 
ical as well as the most 
efficient means of teach- 
ing visually. There is a 
B&L Lantern Slide or 
Opaque Balopticon for 
every still projection 
purpose. Write for a 
catalog. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 684 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
hg: 
i 


Bausch ame Reyaate 
“led 

















Two 


Famous Fists” 


WINSTON 


ARITHMETIC 
WE USE 


By Leo J. Brueckner 
Foster E. Grossnickle 
Elda L. Merton 


FIRST arithmetic 
series in harmony with 
the findings reported 
in the 16th Yearbook 


Now every child can enjoy each 
arithmetic period. A complete 
readiness program included in 
each text—Grades 3-8; balance of 
mathematical and social material; 
the “meaning approach”; language 
every child can understand; en- 
riched problem material; and 
beautiful four-color illustrations 
are some of the features which in- 
sure learning, liking, and living 
ARITHMETIC for all pupils. 
Grades 3-6 now ready. 


EASY GROWTH 
IN READING 


By GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
Allie Lou Felton 
Mabel J. Henderson 
Alice Meighen 


FIRST reading pro- 
gram to be organized 
in flexible levels of 
growth—no gaps to 
bridge. 


Low vocabulary load, meaningful 
concepts, fascinating stories, readi- 
ness material, and glowing full- 
color illustrations have caused 
these readers to break all sales 
records. Pre-primer—Grade III. 


Both series are printed by 
offset lithography. Send 
for illustrated circulars 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Chicago PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 
Dallas Toronto Los Angeles 
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Between Editor and Reader 


W: HAVE a letter from a teacher who 
is concerned about his contribution to 
the war. He has a wife and one child 
and writes to ask two questions: First, 
whether he should not resign his posi- 
tion to join the army, and second, if 
the war continues, whether he will not 
be drafted anyway. We have had a 
number of such letters. The questions 
are natural ones for any able-bodied 
man to raise. The war has brought a 
good deal of heart-searching and we 
are all eager to do our part and to make 
whatever sacrifice may be necessary to 
safeguard the things we hold dear. 
Teachers who are regularly called 
under Selective Service should gladly 
respond to that call. Unless the war 
grows far worse than anything now 
conceived of, we do not believe the 
Selective Service will call men with 
dependent wives and children. The 
maintenance of a worthy home is in 
itself a patriotic service. 

Teaching is also an important patri- 
otic service. Teachers who are doing 
well in their work can perform an im- 
portant service in their schools and 
communities as well as in the Army. 
War greatly increases the importance 
of schools. President Roosevelt has 
said, “What the schools do may prove 
in the long run to be more decisive 
than any other factor in preserving 
the form of government we cherish.” 

This war is being fought to safe- 
guard the future of humanity; schools 
exist to insure this future and if their 
work be not well done, in vain do we 
win victories on the field of battle. 
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How schools 
can meet 

a shortage 
of teachers 


' 

af All over the country, school sys- 
7 tems—facing the wartime prob- 
lems of loss of teachers, over- 
crowded classes, overburdened 
teaching staffs—are meeting these 
unusual demands with the help of 
Mimeograph equipment. 

With their integrated stencil 
sheets and inks, Mimeograph du- 
plicators can produce the up-to- 
date classroom materials required 
for individualized instruction ... 
supply the materials needed for 
activities in which texts are not 
available. 


By relieving teachers of tiring 
classroom routine Mimeograph 


_paid defense jobs all 
The attraction of better paid ‘ pg 


age of over 50,000 
ear. Average salary 
$900 a year; more than 


half of all teachers get under $2,000. 
dings the National 
has sent an sos. to 
the land, urging 
teachers’ Dey Sai 
i ttle for 
_A.: ‘The longtime ba 
ae won in the schools .,. 
tance to the Ame 
i ken our 
fe that we do not wea 
rect _..as was donein the War 


rican way of 
longtime de- 
of 1917-18.” 
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duplication gives them more time 
for the more important business 
of teaching. 


Find out just how much the 
Mimeograph duplicator can do 
in helping you solve the problems 


‘now facing your schools. Call the 


Mimeograph distributor in your 
community—or write A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. 


FREE! Send the coupon 
below for full infor- 
mation on how the 
Mimeograph duplica- 
tor can work for and 
with you in solving 
school problems. 


A. B. Dicx Company, Dept. A-442, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Send me full information on the Mimeograph duplicator. 


Mimeograph 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. 
Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the 
U. S. Patent Office. 


PROTECT EYESIGHT! With renewed empha- 
sis on health and physical fitness in these 
critical times, every effort should be 
made to keep normal young eyes normal. 
Classroom materials, produced on the 
Mimeograph duplicator with Mimeograph 
brand supplies, have been shown by test 
to have a visibility rating equivalent to 
that of standard school textbooks. 


duplicator 
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NCPT Mobilizes for War 





ATION 


by National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is the greatest folk organization in America. 
It is of, by, and for the people. It has grown out of 
common aspirations and needs. Its two and one- 
half million members are concerned with homes 
and schools and the conditions which surround 
them. The NCPT has mobilized for war with 
this pledge: 


We, the members of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, in defense of our beloved country 
and our country’s most sacred heritage and responsi- 
bility, her growing sons and daughters, do hereby 
solemnly pledge ourselves, individually and as an 
organization— 

To remember with reverence and love the ideals of 
our Founders, who cherished above all else the wel- 
fare of the whole child; 

To continue with zeal and devotion our efforts to 
secure and preserve the good life for all children, 
even in the face of war and disaster; 

To persevere in discovering new avenues of service 
and help to youth; 

To strive forever forward, counting no effort wasted 
that brings us a little nearer to the ideal of a world 
founded on the principle of human brotherhood; 

To protect our children against all the dangers of 
war, whether those dangers be physical, mental, or 
spiritual; and 

To keep the faith delivered unto us by our fore- 
fathers, who hewed this America out of the wilder- 
ness and dedicated it to liberty, justice, happiness, and 
truth for every humanbeing. 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
will keep the faith. Its members know that to 
safeguard the nation they must stand firmly 
against attempts to weaken the common school 
upon which our future depends. In its February 
Special War Extra Bulletin the NCPT has issued 
the following challenge on 


THE WAR AND OUR SCHOOLS 


Parents and teachers must stand strong against any 
attempt to curtail the school program “for the dura- 
tion of the war.” Altho some colleges and universities 
are “telescoping” their courses, shortening the time 
required to complete them, and relaxing certain of 
their regulations to permit students to enter the armed 


forces, it must be remembered that many educators 
on the university level were advocating this plan long 
before the war and that it has, therefore, been carefully 
studied and adjudged to be reasonable at that level. 
However, no such curtailment at the elementary- or 
the secondary-school level can be considered for one 
moment. 

The education of America’s children cannot be 
slighted without permanently disastrous results to 
America. We must not “sell the day to save the hour.” 
The United States would never have come to its full 
prosperity without its public schools, which have given 
so generously of the benefits of education to persons 
in all walks of life. The high standard of living in 
America, which accounts for the nation’s great wealth, 
is due in large part to the influence of the free public 
school, which puts that standard within the reach of 
millions. To cripple our schools now would be to cut 
down our country’s prosperity at the root—a short- 
sighted form of economy, surely! 

Whatever else must be neglected because of the war, 
parents and teachers must fight without ceasing 
against the ignorant claims or the selfseeking clamors 
of those who would rob the children of their inaliena- 
ble birthright. They must struggle without ceasing to 
protect the common ground of their dual endeavor, 
the schools that build those children into free men and 
free women, worthy inheritors of life in a free and 
happy land. They must stand solidly together behind 
every bulwark they can build to maintain that defense 
and that inheritance. 


Let this statement be taken by every school child 
to his father and mother. Let it be published in 
every newspaper in the land. Let it be read over 
every radio station; proclaimed from platform and 
pulpit; and put into the hands of every member 
of a schoolboard, a legislature, or of the Congress. 
The worse the war becomes, the more it costs in 
money and men, the longer it lasts, the more we 
shall need the enduring purpose and strength 
which good schools create. Without the work the 
schools do, we should lose the very things that 
make America worth fighting for. Let us not 
desert ourselves. 


Joy Elmer Morgan 


EDITOR 
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Campaign Underway To Get Fed- 
eral Aid Now 


Wa GENERAL FEDERAL AID for education 
now! That is our goal. Last month Tue 
Journat reported the story of the new 
federal aid bill $1313 (Substitute) spon- 
sored by Honorable Elbert D. Thomas 
of Utah and Honorable Lister Hill of 
Alabama. Senate hearings will have been 
held or be underway by the time this 
Journat reaches you. A companion bill 
is being introduced in the House. 

The Executive Committee of the 
NEA, meeting in San Francisco on 
February 25, gave enthusiastic support 
to the new bill and instructed the NEA 
Legislative Commission and the Head- 
quarters Staff to go all out in a cam- 
paign to bring about the passage of this 
legislation. It authorized Executive Sec- 
retary Willard E. Givens to expend the 
funds needed to develop the strongest 
possible campaign program for the en- 
actment of this vitally needed legislation 
now. 

Since legislation in Washington is 
obtained primarily by what the legis- 
lators hear from the constituents in their 
own districts, leaders in many of the 
states have already organized strong 
programs to promote action .on this 
legislation by Congress. They realize 
that support for such legislation must 
come from the states and congressional 
districts and from the lay friends of 
education, as well as from the teaching 
profession. But educational leaders also 
know that efficient work must be done 
in Washington and they are coordinat- 
ing their efforts with those of the NEA. 
They recognize that the larger the mem- 
bership in our national professional or- 
ganization, the more effective is the 
voice of the NEA in speaking for the 
teachers of the nation. Several states 
have conducted special campaigns to in- 
crease NEA membership. Others are 
now doing so. 

The main purpose of $1313 is to equal- 
ize educational opportunity within and 
among the states. Each state will de- 
velop an equalization program within 





its own borders but the bill specifies 
that minority groups in states where 
separate schools are maintained will re- 
ceive their full share of the funds in 
proportion to their numbers so that 
there will be no reduction in the propor- 
tion of funds which they have been re- 
ceiving from state and local sources. 
The bill calls for an appropriation of 
300 million dollars per year for the 
general aid of public elementary and 
secondary schools thru the 14th year. 
Funds are to be allocated on the basis 
of the total number of children 5 to 17 
years of age and the amount of personal 
net income in each state. 

Education is a vital part of the na- 
tion’s victory campaign for freedom and 
liberty and opportunity to all the peoples 
of the world. Equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity will help to bring 
these things more fully to pass at home. 

The NEA recently prepared a new 
32-page pamphlet entitled “Education a 
National Problem” which is available to 
any who wish copies to help promote 
this cause. 


A National Educational Program 
for Older Youth 


Wa Tue Educational Policies Commis- 
sion announced at the San Francisco 
meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators that it was mov- 
ing at once to enlist the cooperation of 
educators thruout the nation in prepar- 
ing plans for a permanent postwar pro- 
gram, centered in the state and local 
educational systems, and directed es- 
pecially to the problems faced in the 
1th to 14th years of schooling, or ages 
17 to 20. School systems of all types will 
be brought within the purview of the 
Commission’s proposed new study. In 
previous published reports, the Commis- 
sion has laid a foundation of basic prin- 
ciples upon which a democratic and effi- 
cient youth education program might 
rest. To meet the conditions necessary 
for an effective program at the upper 
secondary level, nothing short of a com- 
prehensive revision of the state and local 
secondary-school programs will suffice. 


Defense Commission Timetable 


WW Tue NEA Commission for the De. 
fense of Democracy thru Education at 
its recent meeting in San Francisco 
adopted the following timetable as 4 
guide for the development of its pro- 
gram. It suggests some of the problems 
that lie ahead for which the schools 
must be prepared: 

1941-42—Period of Preparation—Ip- 
creased federal taxes. Beginning 
of drive to reduce state and local ex. 
penditures and taxes. . Beginning 
of business readjustment. » Many 
small businesses and industries discon- 
tinued. Noticeable increases in 
cost of living. . . By concerted effort, 
teacher salary increases may be quite 
general. State organizations should be 
perfected and coordinated methods and 
procedures should be adopted. 

1942-43—The Effects of the War Will 
Be Fully Realized. Pinch of war widely 
felt. Federal taxes much more 
burdensome. Many local com- 
munities in financial distress. 
Widespread shortages in certain con- 
sumer goods. . . Notable increase in 
cost of living. Increased teacher 
shortage. Wider resort to over- 
crowded classrooms. Elimination 
of important subjects. Further 
adjustment of teacher salaries and school 
expenditures can still be secured. During 
this year it is imperative that the public 
be convinced that education is a funda- 
mental wartime institution. Injurious 
legislation will be attempted in many 
states. The Commission must be fully 
functioning during this year. 

1943-44—Most Critical Year for Edu- 
cation—Unless nationwide public sup- 
port of education has been developed by 
this year, many local and state school 
systems will be seriously injured. Nu- 
merous colleges may close. Many public 
schools will be unable to operate. Fi- 
nancial breakdowns will occur. Federal 
aid for education will be widely de- 
manded. From an educational stand- 
point, this will be the most critical year 
of the war. The Commission will be 
called upon for many inquiries and in- 
vestigations. Education will have to be 
explained and defended as never before. 


See other pages of this issue of THE 
Journat and the News and Notes for 
news of other NEA activities. 
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Convention | 


HE SEVENTY-SECOND annual conven- 
oe of the American Association of 
School Administrators held in San Fran- 
cisco, California, February 21-26, was 
notable: 

For the courage of AASA officers in 
going thru with plans to hold the con- 
vention in San Francisco in the face 
of war uncertainties. 

For the large convention registration 
of 12,174 which amply justified the 
judgment of the officers in their de- 
cision. 

For an effective and extensive pro- 
gram dealing with the issues confront- 
ing the schools at this critical period in 
American history. 

For the spirit of unity that prevailed 
—the expressed and the felt determina- 
tion to make the school an effective fac- 
tor in winning the war. Army and navy 
officials asked for renewed emphasis on 
mathematics, science, technical skills, 
health, and morale, but indicated that 
in general the regular program of the 
schools is good in war as well as peace. 

For fitting presentations to two of 
America’s most distinguished educators. 
The first was the presentation to Dr. 
George D. Strayer of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, of a series of 
bound volumes of letters of esteem and 
greeting in connection with his retire- 
ment at the end of the present academic 
year. The volumes were presented by 
the AASA Executive Secretary, S. D. 
Shankland. The other was the annual 
presentation, by the Associated Exhibi- 
tors of the NEA, of the American Edu- 
cation Award—this time to Dr. Robert 
Andrews Millikan of the California In- 
stitute of Technology, Pasadena. 

For the unique quality of the special 
programs—the concert of Pan-Ameri- 
can music; the patriotic revue—Listen, 
Mr. Speaker; the Chinese Life program 
by the children of Commodore Stockton 
School; the special feature, “This Is My 
Land,” with its colorful glimpses of the 
winning of the West; the Chinese chil- 
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Above: AASA President 


Pillsbury congratulates Pres- 
ident-elect Homer W. An- 
derson, superintendent of 
schools, St. Louis. Right: 
Scene at one of the AASA 


sessions. 


dren of the Oakland schools in their 
charming song bell program. 

For the large number of California 
classroom teachers in attendance. 

For the extensive exhibits which dis- 
closed the faith of producers of school 
supplies and equipment in the success 
of the convention. 

For the gracious and effective manner 
in which President W. Howard Pills- 
bury presided thruout the convention. 

For the efficient work of Superin- 
tendent Joseph P. Nourse and other San 
Francisco school officials in local ar- 
rangements. 

For the sunshiny days California 
provided. There was not even a black- 
out during the AASA convention. 

For the effective coverage of the con- 
vention by press and radio. 


Center right above: Dr. 
George D. Strayer ex- 
amines bound volume of 
letters of esteem just 
presented by Executive 
Secretary S. D. Shank- 
land. Next: Chinese 
children in a song bell 
program. Right: Scene 
from the patriotic revue, 
“Listen, Mr. Speaker.” 
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A PLEDGE OF SERVICE 


The American Association of School 
Administrators pledges full support to the 
all-out effort of our nation to defeat the 
enemies of free people and free institutions. 


SCHOOLS IN WARTIME 


School administrators will do all in their 
power to make school facilities available 
to adults as well as to in-school students for 
their physical protection; to provide thru 
the development of local school systems 
for training for defense industries; to im- 
prove preparation for technical and profes- 
sional education; to offer basic training for 
mental power, physical fitness, and emo- 
tional stability; to offer instruction in first- 
aid and similar skills; and to enlist the co- 
operation of pupils and adults in conserv- 
ing and salvaging vital materials. 

Financing emergency needs—In order 
that schools may render essential services 
during the war, the American Association 
of School Administrators recommends con- 
tinued and increased federal aid for school 
construction and operation in districts 
where school needs are suddenly expanded 
by wartime influxes of population. The 
association also recommends federal ap- 
propriations to assist communities to meet 
costs of school building changes and pro- 
tective equipment in areas subject to 
possible airraids. 

Priorities—The American Association of 
School Administrators commends the fed- 
eral interest in the welfare of the children 
in the schools as expressed by the grant- 
ing of priority rating for educational ma- 
terials and supplies, and for the adminis- 
tration of such rating respectfully requests 
the simplest procedure consistent with the 
nation’s war plans. 

Adjustment to the war program—This 
association places itself at the service of 
the nation in planning and in making 
such adjustments in educational offerings 








San Francisco Wartime Hesolutions 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


as may be necessary to the successful con- 
duct of the war. The association advo- 
cates that educational agencies render ad- 
visory service to all young people under 
twenty years of age, in school and out of 
school alike, in order to help them make 
decisions in reference to such patriotic 
services as continuing school preparation, 
work in occupations necessary for defense, 
and enlistment in the armed forces. 

New emphasis on the common good— 
School administrators will stress the obli- 
gation to sacrifice easy ways of life and to 
achieve a genuine concern for the common 
welfare. They will seek to inspire senti- 
ment hostile to hoarding and to foster an 
atmosphere of self-denial and _ self-dis- 
cipline. They will plan to develop an un- 
derstanding of our American neighbors 
favorable to hemispheric solidarity. 

Development of morale—School admin- 
istrators consider it their patriotic duty 
to develop a resolute morale by the teach- 
ing of good citizenship. They aim to keep 
so clear in the minds of pupils and adults 
the fundamental issues of the war that 
understanding will kindle and keep alight 
a flaming devotion to the cause of demo- 
cratic freedom. 

Recognizing that the immediate national 
objective is to defeat our enemies and their 
purposes, school administrators will not 
allow controversial matters to distract them 
from this main objective. Without waste 
of time they will reconstruct their pro- 
grams to meet emergency conditions. 


NEEDS OF THE SCHOOLS 


If the schools of the nation are to render 
their most effective service in wartime and 
in the subsequent period of reconstruction, 
it is essential that their basic program of 
training the individual for life in a demo- 
cratic society be fully maintained and 
improved. 

Improvement of the basic program— 
The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators recognizes the pressing need 
for the improvement of health and guid- 
ance programs; for a more thoro prepara- 
tion for home and family life as the basis 
of civilized living; for the true integration 
of vocational training and work experience 
with general education; for the comple- 
tion of the basic program of general edu- 


Denver booth at San Francisco: 
“Plan now to attend NEA conven- 
tion, Denver, June 28-July 2.” 


cation at public expense; for the provision 
at all times of a cooperative program of 
work, related training, and adjustment 
for the unemployed; for the reorganization 
and establishment of youth and adult edy- 
cation programs closely related to health, 
vocational, recreational, cultural, and civic 
needs and interests; and for the coordina- 
tion of the efforts of all agencies to provide 
a complete program of education for the 
American people. 

Importance of qualified personnel— 
Mindful that in the First World War the 
welfare of children was sacrificed because 
communities failed to provide compensa- 
tion adequate to the retention of able men 
and women in the teaching profession, the 
association urges boards of education to 
make salary adjustments in line with in- 
creased living costs. 

To the same end this association recom- 
mends the judicious extension of profes- 
sional security and of sound state and local 
retirement systems. It opposes the exten- 
sion of federal social security legislation 
to include employees of school systems 
unless established and approved state and 
local systems are continued and protected. 

Equalization of educational opportumn- 
ties—One of the most important needs of 
the nation is the greater equalization of 
educational opportunities thru increased 
federal appropriations and state support. 
This association is convinced that such aid 
should be so administered as to preserve 
state and community control of school 
systems. 

Coordination of federal programs—In 
order to avoid waste and inefficiency and 
to insure the maintenance of well-articu- 
lated educational services, the American 
Association of School Administrators rec- 
ommends that in all federal legislation and 
administrative action the United States 
Office of Education be recognized as the 
agency for the promotion and coordina- 
tion of all educational programs. 


LOOKING TOWARD PEACE 


By providing purposeful direction of 
the energy of young people, the associa- 
tion will strive to eliminate war hysteria 
and senseless hate, thus preserving, despite 
the tensions of war, those attitudes on 
which alone a stable post-war world can be 
built and will continue to develop a real 
understanding of all peoples and the recog: 
nition of the common brotherhood of man. 

Because it is sound policy in time of 
war to prepare for peace, this association 
requests its Executive Committee immedi- 
ately to inaugurate continuing studies of 
educational needs in America during and 
after the war and to prepare recommenda- 
tions for appropriate education. 
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Priorities for Education 


BRUCE BAXTER 


Bishop of The Methodist Church 
Portland Area, Portland, Oregon 


YALE STATISTICIAN tells us that a century ago there were 
A 2500 articles on sale in American shops, while today 
there are about 360,000 such articles. A mere man can 
never understand what this means until he has visited a 
modern department store, and then he is sure that 360,000 
is definitely an understatement. 

Now, however, one cannot get all the things he desires, 
even tho he may have the money with which to buy them. 
Look at the man who wants a quart of antifreeze or a new 
tire. This has come to pass because of an unusual situation 
involving a new term called “priorities.” 

Lincoln, in his Second Annual Message to Congress in 
1862, said something that has peculiar force today when we 
are also at the beginning of an all-out war: “We shall 
nobly save or meanly lose the last best hope of earth. The 
dogmas of a quiet past are inadequate to the stormy pres- 
ent. Today is piled high with new difficulty. We must rise 
with it. As our case is new, so must we think and act anew. 
We must disenthrall ourselves. Then shall we save the 
Republic.” 

There is no doubt whatever but that the cutting out of 
nonessentials frees us from dependence upon “gadgets.” To 
that extent we become disenthralled. However, there is some- 
thing far more meaningful back of it, both for Lincoln’s day 
and for our own—namely, the need for a sense of values 
which we do not always possess in normal times. The word 
“priorities” brings it to our attention. We must learn what 
is nonessential and what is essential, what rightfully comes 
first. Our American communities have a right to expect 
from school administrators such clarity in thinking and such 
balance in judgment as will help others in these confused 
days to arrive at a true sense of values. 

We lack singleness of purpose. We are like the highschool 
girl who, when asked if she had learned to concentrate, was 
sure she could do it well. Then she was asked what she con- 
centrated on, and replied, “Oh, on any number of things.” 
Or we are like one who having read everything that came 
to hand with breakneck speed tried to read the dictionary 
and remarked that it was interesting in places but he could 
not seem to get the hang of the story. We sorely need true 
perspective and singleness of purpose. 

Let us look at a bit of history, for no future is secure whose 
past is forgotten. If we have no yesterdays, we shall have no 
tomorrows. Dr. Fosdick, in his recent book, Living under 
Tension, has certain citations from English history. In 1801, 
Wilberforce said, “I dare not marry; the future is so un- 
settled.” In 1806, William Pitt—“There is scarcely anything 
around us but ruin and despair.” 1849, Disraeli—“In indus- 
try, commerce, and agriculture, there is no hope.” 1852, the 
Duke of Wellington, dying, said, “I thank God I shall be 
spared from seeing the consummation of ruin that is gather- 
ing about us.” 

In America, in 1824, Henry Clay—“In casting our eyes 
around us, the most prominent circumstance which fixes 


our attention is the general distress . . . the iow and de- 
pressed state of almost every description of the whole mass 
of the value of the property of the nation, which has, on an 
average, sunk not less than 50 percent within a few years.” 
Rhodes’ History tells of the depression of 1873-79 that those 
were years of “constant bankruptcies .. . former profit- 
earning iron mills reduced to the value of a great scrap 
heap, laborers out of employment, reductions of wages, 
strikes and lockouts, the great railroad riots of 1877.” In 
1852, a Yale student writing of the death of Daniel Webster 
said, “The autumn of the United States is at hand.” How 
many people on December 7, 1941, made the most gloomy 
predictions! 

Dr. Fosdick reminds us that difficulties pull the trigger. 
What it explodes depends on what we are loaded with. That 
is determined largely by what we have put first. That means 
our priorities. 

The first priority tor educators is character. There is no 
equivalent for it. Too many people attempt to substitute 
legality for integrity. The word “character” meant, origi- 
nally, “to engrave.” Later it came to mean “that which was 
engraved,” that which lasts. “No man has any more char- 
acter than he can command in a crisis.” 

A few years ago the highschool principals in Oregon were 
asked to list in order of importance the qualifications of a 
successful highschool teacher. Eighty-five percent put char- 
acter first—above training, degrees, experience. I am tre- 
mendously proud of their judgment. 

It is entirely possible for intelligence to outrun character. 
I cannot see that higher education has any social value what- 
ever unless character goes with it. Otherwise, the individual 
might be an even more dangerous member of society because 
the education has given him the ability to take advantage 
of those who have not had equivalent opportunities. In 
that case, education is worse than useless; it becomes actually 
dangerous. 

There are few sudden crackups of character. We hear a 
great deal concerning soil erosion, but a far more serious 
situation is soul erosion. It is soul erosion that precedes char- 
acter breakdown. One goes wrong slowly thru harboring 
unworthy thoughts. 

It 1s character which helps maintain the democratic way. 
This is a peculiar function of our schools. However, those 
youngsters who think far more of the rights in a democracy 
than of the duties must be taught the meaning of and the 
obligation to those duties. When the character of the people 
has been leached out, the soil becomes too thin to produce 
the democratic ideal. Our schools must produce men and 
women who are like granite in the wind. This is in marked 
contrast to a sign I saw in the window of an empty store: 
“Will change front to suit tenant.” There is too much of that. 

The NEA recently issued the following statement: “If, 
in the process of achieving the military and economic ob- 
jectives of their program, the American people should aban- 
don the ways, the values, the ideals of democracy, they would 
be achieving the speedy triumph of totalitarianism in the 
land.” 

On the State House grounds in Columbus, Ohio, is the 
monument to worthy Ohio sons, with the quotation, “These 
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are my jewels.” The jewels of the nation and of the world 
are those individuals who have attained a character both 
predictable and dependable. This must be the chief product 
of our schools. It is our first priority. 

A second priority in these difficult days is the ability to 
take it. On U. S. Highway Number 70 at the Arizona state 
line is the place where the Department of Agriculture 
searches all cars for pest-bearing plants and fruits. Motorists 
do not enjoy it. A marker has been set up: “Gripe, Arizona. 
Elevation, 2973 feet. Population, 7.” There is far too much 
significance in the name of this Arizona town. Life asks, 
“How much can you do?” but it also asks, “How much can 
you stand?” Just now, that question comes to all of us with 
peculiar force. Back of tranquility lies always conquered 
unhappiness. From tranquility and inner poise comes the 
ability to take it. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was dogged with a dread disease 
almost from the day of his birth to the day of his death. 
As he lay dying on a South Sea island, he had come to a 
position where authors all over the world wrote to him, 
hoping that something of theirs might receive his word of 
commendation. And yet, knowing how often his plans had 
been frustrated by illness, he whispered this last word. “I 
am bigger than anything that can happen to me.” What a 
triumph by a man who could take it! 

Handel was tempted to give up the composition of the 
“Messiah” in the very midst of the work. A paralytic stroke 
had left his right side paralyzed, but he went on to finish 
his oratorio. How much poorer the world would be if the 
“Hallelujah Chorus” had never been written, but under 
what a handicap Handel produced it! 

Tom Davis, president of Rotary International, tells of 
visiting Newcastle-on-Tyne in England less than an hour 
after the bombing planes had left. He saw a man, assisted 
by his neighbors, take the bodies of his wife and four chil- 
dren from wreckage that an hour before had been his home. 
Across the street, a little shop with the front blown out had 
these words written on a blackboard—“Cheerio! One day 
nearer victory.” Surely the English have been taking it. 
We must all come to the place attained by the old colored 
man who, when asked how he had reached his marked calm 
and poise, replied, “I have learned to cooperate with the in- 
evitable.” Ours must be the courage to feel fear without 
being afraid. 

Paul in his letter to the church at Philippi, writes, “In 
Him who strengthens me I am able for anything.” It is 
infusion of power from an unconquered God which makes 
an unconquerable man. No man is finally defeated until he 
has been defeated inside. 

Another priority is the understanding that we are all 
members of the family together and thus must live and teach 
others to live as children in God’s family. In the book of 
Ezekiel is this sentence, “I sat where they sat.” We must put 
ourselves in the place of other people in their need and in 
their suffering. This is the family ideal. We must remember 
that other people are under the same measure of strain and 
stress as we, and then treat them accordingly. There must 
constantly be before us the idea of the solidarity of the 
human family. We must work together. Everybody has 
importance in God’s family. 


The greatest Teacher that the world has ever known 
spoke of this family of God as the Kingdom of Heaven, 
The best definition I have ever heard of this Kingdom was 
given by Dean Bosworth of Oberlin: “It is a civilization 
of friendly workmen in which each man seeks the good of 
the other man.” This is the way God meant men and 
women to live together in His family. What higher goal 
does education have than that of teaching boys and girls 
that they may live together in such fashion that each one 
seeks the good of the other? What a world it will be when 
that ideal is realized! 

The last priority is faith in the Eternal. That will come as 
we learn to distinguish between the main current and the 
eddy, between that which is temporal and that which is 
eternal. In England today they are telling with smiles of the 
little girl who, in the midst of a succession of nights of 
terror by bombing, prayed for her grandparents, for her 
father and mother, for her brothers and sisters, asking that 
God take care of them, and then concluded, “And now, 
God, please take care of yourself for if anything happens 
to you, we're all sunk.” The little girl was right. 

“Unless there be in us that which was above us, we shall 
be overwhelmed by that which is around us.” That necessity 
I take to be faith in the Eternal. We need to stress both the 
need for ability and the need for reliability. We need des- 
perately the technic of science and the motivation of re- 
ligion, for that deals with our relation to the Eternal. To 
bring the infinite into common life—there is the ever present 
need. 

God’s day does not end in night. God’s day ends in dawn. 
The book of Genesis, in telling the story of the creation, 
does not say “the morning and the evening were the first 
day” but rather, “the evening and the morning were the 
first day.” God is represented as working thruout the night. 
He has not resigned. His name is found on no casualty list. 
He is alive and at work in His world even thru the night 
of this present conflict. 

Recently a man began a public prayer in this fashion, “O 
God, who art seated on the rim of the universe.” I cannot 
visualize that. He is not seated anywhere. He is not a 
spectator. He is a participant in the problems and the dif- 
ficulties and in the ultimate triumphs of men. 

The Mexicans have a lovely phrase, “Vaya con Dios’— 
“Go with God.” As we go back to our school and com- 
munity tasks, we go not alone. We go with the Eternal 
companion. 

May we therefore not complain, but may we be grateful 
for the honor of a hard task in a difficult day. May these 
priorities of character—of the ability to take it, of the un- 
derstanding of the meaning of membership in God’s family, 
and of faith in the Eternal—be the standards that we shall 
set for ourselves and for others. May we put first things first 
and lesser values in their proper place and proportion. As 
we hear endless discussion concerning priorities in con- 
struction and in materials, may we lift the term far above 
these levels to that which has to do with our moral and 
spiritual being. May these priorities be very meaningful 
to us! 

—From an address before the San Francisco convention, 
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Morale Building in Our Schools 
JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


HERE Is a strange notion abroad these days—the over- 
) ere notion that ships, planes, tanks, and guns 
alone can win this war. No sane person will minimize the 
vital importance of these weapons. But let us assert as plainly 
as we can that this war is going to be won by men and 
women with unconquerable morale. 

We lost the battle of Manchuria in 1931 when we ig- 
norantly paid no heed to the warnings of Mr. Stimson. 
We didn’t possess the clear-headed morale to present a 
united front of peaceful nations against the first move of 
the aggressors. We lost the battle of Ethiopia for lack of 
unity and morale to stop the flow of oil to the aggressor. 
We lost the battle of the Rhineland when we didn’t see 
what that first step of the then ill-prepared Nazis could 
lead to if they were permitted to get away with it. 

Our free people failed to stop the arming of Nazi, Fascist, 
and Japanese militarists when they were weak. We per- 
mitted leaders of a blatant philosophy of banditry to grow 
strong—indeed, we helped them. Why? Because we dared 
not cross them for lack of military power and industrial 
resources?’ No! We had a preponderance of physical 
strength. What we lacked was understanding and spiritual 
fortitude. We kidded ourselves into believing power-thirsty 
dictators could have their thirst quenched before they got 
to our wells of freedom. 

Seeing the growing strength of the enemies of the free 
world as they marched along, and hearing President Roose- 
velt’s urgent appeals, did we turn from the pursuit of “busi- 
ness as usual” to a serious all-out production program? No! 
We produced an all-time high of pleasure automobiles in 
the last year of grace—1941. We wanted those pleasure auto- 
mobiles more than we wanted tanks and ships and guns. 
We deluded ourselves into believing that we could prepare 
our defenses without discommoding ourselves. Why? Be- 
cause we lacked morale based on understanding. We lacked 
rational determination to restrain our penchant for peace- 
time pleasures in order to produce weapons for selfdefense. 

Developing understanding is essentially an educational 
job, Education at this time is a life and death matter. We'll 
go down unless we have it—and have it streamlined, using 
every device we know to clarify problems. We can cut 
down on many things, but we cannot cut down on educa- 
tion. Of course, we must make changes in our educational 
programs putting less emphasis on certain things and more 
emphasis on others. But those who think the program to 
get understanding is something made up of frills and fancy 
work, miss the whole point of our present fearful predica- 
ment. 

The human spirit is capable of supreme heroism and 
tenacious struggle. But these great qualities cannot be called 
torth by preachments and harangues, by money or enter- 
‘ainment. They are called forth by the sense of deep personal 
convictions in the minds and hearts of individual men and 
women. Human heroism and unconquerable morale are 


possessed by people when they seé the ‘light on the road 
to Damascus—as St. Paul saw it. Enlightened free people 
know how to fight and work and die better than doped 
and duped Hitler Youth once they see clearly what is at 
stake and believe in what they are fighting for. One plane 
flies as two when the man at the controls really knows 
that he is on the business of a future world of freedom. 

The Nazis have shrewdly understood this situation. They 
know they can fight even superior weapons if they can 
keep them out of the hands of men who know what they 
are fighting for. The Nazi books tell us that the Nazi plan 
of warfare starts and never stops on the morale front. They 
have perfected the “war of nerves,” the “psychological war- 
fare,” and have applied it in many countries with tragic 
results. 

We Americans are illiterate about this kind of warfare. 
Yet it is this kind of warfare upon which the enemy de- 
pends. Unless he can succeed on the psychological front, 
he is doomed by our superior productive powers and our 
potential fighting strength. Many people have the idea 
that the Nazis are trying to propagandize us for their 
system. We know that Hitler’s gibberish doesn’t convince 
us of anything except that he is a riddle full of contradic- 
tions. We feel quite immune from this Nazi poison. Cer- 
tainly, what we recognize as Nazi propaganda doesn’t sell 
us on the Nazi way of life. Hence after hearing a great deal 
about the war of propaganda, many conclude there is 
nothing to it. That is precisely what the Nazis hope for. 
We must understand that it is not their purpose to convince 
but to confuse and demoralize. The Nazis do not care 
what you think as a result of their propaganda. They care 
only about how you feel. 

There is nothing mystical about Hitler’s power. Anyone 
can stop Hitler in one’s own mind, where the main front 
line in this war is and has been from the beginning. He 
can stop Hitler and all he stands for by understanding 
profoundly what we stand for in this struggle, by seeing 
clearly what we fight against. 

There is no way to short-circuit the liberating process of 
understanding and yet to secure a morale capable of saving 
a democratic society. There is only the way of Samuel 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson and Horace Mann. 

Our forefathers were able to beat trained professional 
soldiers with the poorest kind of weapons by hanging on 
even in the snows and bitter cold of Valley Forge. Those 
who did it had morale. That was the winning factor. They 
got that morale out of a profound understanding of what 
was at stake, an understanding gained thru long disputa- 
tions in town meetings. They got it from discussing Tom 
Paine’s pamphlets. They got it from a faith in God and 
in their righteous purposes. 

The morale of our nation is the sum total of the morale 
of its 132,000,000 individuals. Morale is a matter of the 
individual’s spirit. Consequently we have a right to expect 
that those institutions concerned with the development 
of individuals—the schools and colleges—will help to build 
individual morale and in so doing to build national morale. 

Dotting this broad land are educational institutions, close 
to the people, a part of the structure of life in every com- 
munity: 26,000 secondary schools; 1800 colleges and univer- 
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sities; 7000 public libraries; more than two hundred thou- 
sand elementary schools. No other American institution 
has a closer daily contact with the homes of the nation; 
no other institution has a higher level of trained and devoted 
leaders. Today schools and colleges are no longer doing 
business as usual. They have thrown themselves into the 
war effort in every practicable way—civilian defense activ- 
ities; conducting organized public discussion; training 
workers for war industries. 

What can schools and colleges do to build an invincible 
morale? The answer has already been given by thousands 
of our schools and colleges in actual practice. First, they 
are continuing in uninterrupted operation. That in itself 
is a distinct contribution to the spirit of the civilian popula- 
tion. With the conversion of industry and disruption of 
economic life, security in the homes of the land must be 
maintained. A large element of security of homes is the 
feeling that children are being properly cared for, their 
education continuing. 

Small children in elementary schools have little to con- 
tribute directly to prosecution of the war. They must be 
made to feel secure, their parents relieved of anxiety con- 
cerning them. As more and more mothers leave the home 
for essential employment in war industries, they must know 
their children are being well cared for. The schools can 
help to organize nursery schools and to train lay volunteers 
for the before-and-after school care of children of working 
mothers. 

Parents must also know that proper provision has been 
made by school authorities for the safety of children at 
school, thru the organization of approved airraid measures 
of precaution. 

Schools are also contributing to morale by giving attention 
to mental hygiene factors affecting school children. With 
the family dislocations of war, children must find security 
in the sympathetic understanding of teachers. This calls 
for a strengthening of the social services of the schools, 
for home calls to deal understandingly with the causes of 
school nonattendance or incipient juvenile delinquency. 

In wartime, schools are making better provision for the 
physical hygiene and care of youth. It is possible that war- 
time needs will so deplete the schools of services of nurses 
and physicians, that teachers will be called upon to carry 
increased responsibility for health services to children. Rec- 
ognition of incipient contagious diseases, home calls by 
teachers to help assure care for children excluded from 
school by illness, are more important now than ever before. 

Again, schools are contributing to civilian morale by 
measures for proper nutrition of children. This is not 
entirely a matter of instruction in principles of diet. Small 
children can do little to determine the kind of food on 
the family table. But the schools can do much to see that 
every child has an adequate school lunch. Many schools are 
planning school gardens and provision of school lunch- 
room facilities to insure a nutritious luncheon, at public 
expense if necessary, to every child in school. 

Education of parents in consumer problems—wise ex- 
penditure of income; conservation of resources thru home 
repair; canning of foodstuffs; budgeting for taxes and de- 
fense bonds—is being provided in many communities. 


Morale building in the secondary school is to a large 
extent a matter of participation in useful work for the 
common cause. The highschools cannot become military 
training camps; nor can they produce tanks or guns. But 
our highschool youth, seven million of them, can play an 
important part in civilian defense. Older highschool boys 
can act as messengers, as auxiliary firemen; the girls can 
make bandages, serve as nursing aides, and help in emer- 
gency feeding depots if necessary. 

Perhaps the most realistic service that highschool youth 
can render is to get themselves ready to take an efficient 
part in the productive life of the community. Boys and some 
girls must learn how to tend lathes, to plant and harvest 
crops, to work in mines and shipyards and aircraft factories, 
In the highschool curriculum there must be greater emphasis 
on industrial and practical arts; on vocational training for 
industry, agriculture, homemaking, and for the clerical 
and distributive occupations, as well as on subjects which 
prepare for technical training in colleges. 

Educational and vocational guidance services in the 
schools are being expanded. In many highschools and col- 
leges at least one professionally-trained person has been 
assigned to counsel youth on various possibilities for service 
—in industry, the armed forces, or civilian defense. In this 
guidance service, are places for vital contributions from 
many competent volunteers. 

The social studies courses of the highschools are making 
a realistic study of what this war means to us—sacrifices 
that will be required of us, the kind of peace we seek to 
insure. Units of study on Latin American neighbors and 
Far Eastern peoples are finding their way into the curti- 
culum. Enrolments in courses providing basic preparation 
in mathematics and science increase. 

Finally, the local school systems, the highschools, and 
colleges are building morale by becoming centers for adult 
education. Freedom’s Forums for organized discussion of 
public affairs—aimed at full understanding of this world- 
wide struggle and of ways to participate in prosecution 
of the war—may be regarded as a major contribution of 
schools to civilian morale. Classes are also being organized 
to acquaint the foreign-born with our government; and 
help them in preparing for citizenship in the United States. 

Today the schools and colleges of the nation have an un- 


‘paralleled opportunity to act with unity and vision. The 


educators of America are speaking with one voice, giving 
their assurance of wholehearted cooperation in the war 
program. Schools and colleges are being recognized as a 
great national service agency, as they are being called upon 
to organize civilian participation in educational phases of 
health, welfare, and related activities; to expand their train- 
ing programs for workers in war industries; to channel the 
enthusiasm and energy of youth into needed community 
services. Let’s all stand behind our professional organiza- 
tion; let’s all follow its leadership; and let’s act with zeal 
to carry out the policies in its recent pronouncement, A 
War Policy for American Schools. Thus shall we build 
morale in our schools and colleges; a morale based on the 
clear understanding, the certainty of purpose, and the deep 
convictions that will carry us thru to victory.—From an 
address before the San Francisco convention, AASA. 
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The Education of a Scientist 


ROBERT ANDREWS MILLIKAN 


Chairman of Executive Council, California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, California 


EpITORIAL NOTE—At the San Francisco convention, the 1942 
American Education Award was presented to Robert Andrews 
Millikan, “outstanding contributor to the broad field of the 
physical sciences, an explorer who has fearlessly charted his 
course into the realms of the unknown for the benefit of man- 
kind.” In responding to the award, Dr. Millikan portrayed 
“the various educational stages I have gone thru in the days 
since memory began about seventy years ago at the age of 
four”: 


Y TWO-YEAR-OLD BROTHER and I were playing underneath 
M our front porch in the dust in which our hens were 
wallowing. Upon my refusal to eat the spoonful of dust 
which he offered me, he said he would eat it himself. I can 
see him now, running to mother and screaming with wide- 
open mouth full of dust. Thus early was I introduced to the 
experimental project method in education. 

The second scene is at the age of five. As I lay in bed of 
a foggy morning in the small town of McGregor, Iowa, I 
listened with some awe to the reverberations from the bluffs 
that flank the great Mississippi River, of the booming fog- 
horn notes continuously sounding from the steamboats. That 
was my first lesson in acoustics. 

Next lesson. My father took me, still at the age of five, on 
one of those river passenger boats. The boat stuck on a sand 
bar, and as the crew took the soundings around her, I heard 
the cries, “Mark Twain,” which Samuel Clemens had heard 
before on those same boats. There the foundations were laid 
for my interest both in hydrostatic measurements and in the 
study of American humor as exemplified by Mark Twain. 

But that trip also introduced me to the field of industrial 
relations, and taught me something about the laws of the 
inclined plane. For when we stopped at Clinton a gang of 
a dozen or more Negroes in a row began to roll many barrels 
up the gangplank into the boat. One poor Negro who did 
not fully understand the laws of inclined planes lost his 
barrel on the gangplank and it plunged into the river. My 
tender soul was shocked by the tongue-lashing which the 
gang-boss administered. I registered the five-year-old con- 
viction that this was not the way to get the best service out 
of labor, and I still hold to that conclusion. 

Only a few weeks later father took his three little boys in a 
rowboat for a day of fishing. He tied our rowboat to a rough 
floating dock near the shore, and while he was arrang- 
ing his fishing tackle I decided to entertain myself by jump- 
ing back and forth between the prow of the boat and the 
mooring platform. But the boat pushed back as I jumped 
forward, and so I fell into the water and would not be your 
guest tonight had not my father rescued me from a watery 
grave. That was my first laboratory experiment on the prin- 
ciple of inertia. It introduced me to Newton’s third law of 
motion. 

In my first course in ethics, I received a D grade. My 
father had offered his three boys five cents each if they would 


Robert A. Millikan, left, receiving the American Educa- 
tion Award from H. C. Grubbs, president, Associated 
Exhibitors of the NEA. This award is presented an- 
nually “for outstanding service to the cause of public 
education in the United States.” 


go a week without clearing their throats in an unpleasant 
way which he thought was becoming a habit. I stood it as 
long as I could—it was a terrible restraint—and then I went 
out behind the barn and had a snorting debauch. When the 
nickel distribution time arrived, I answered that I had slipped 
only once or twice. This I convinced myself was true if I 
counted each debauch as a single slip, but I had been tor- 
tured with doubts in reaching a satisfactory definition of a 
unit event. Father, doubtless seeing what had been going on 
inside my awakening conscience, gave me the nickel with 
the comforting remark that he thought I had earned it. 
I had had an “introduction to moral philosophy” and also 
to international statesmanship, for the essence of statesman- 
ship, I believe, is in the art of “finding a formula.” 

In 1875 the family moved to Maquoketa, Iowa, where my 
education continued for the next eleven years. For most of 
these years we lived on the street on which the town’s 
thirteen saloons were located, and I was exposed to many 
of the rougher as well as the finer influences found in the 
small midwest town. I have never felt that the rougher 
influence did me any harm, tho it was definitely edu- 
cative. I got the other side at home. And on the whole, 
Maquoketa had more than its share of families of back- 
ground, ideals, and culture. 

In the interim between leaving McGregor and going to 
Maquoketa, my mother and the children spent a few months 
at the home of my grandfather, Daniel Millikan, in Illinois. 
The Daniel Millikan family had a wonderfully educative, 
selfcontained economy, my grandfather running the farm, 
himself killing the cattle, tanning their hides, and from 
them making with his own hands the shoes for the family, 
while my grandmother spun the yarn and made the clothes. 
My grandfather made my first real pair of leather shoes all 
with his own hands. 

Here I had an impressive object lesson in selfhelp, saving, 
industry, and home economics. Even with a boy of seven, 
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seeing a life like that goes much farther than words ever 
do. indeed, example is the supreme teacher. All our peda- 
gogy and all our educational organization, no matter how 
many billions we spend, are trivial and impotent in com- 
parison. If we deplore the tendencies of modern youth, a 
little observation will show where the trouble lies. It 1s the 
behavior of the parents, not of the children, that sets the 
modern pace. 

The part of my education that I got outside of school in 
Maquoketa in those eleven years was superb. We lived on 
the edge of town with a big pasture a hundred yards away, 
and beyond it the primitive woods thru which ran the 
Maquoketa River. My father and mother brought up a 
family of three boys and three girls on the small town 
preacher’s salary of $1300 a year. Our yard contained about 
an acre of ground in which we raised potatoes, corn, melons, 
and all manner of garden truck, and in the winter we three 
boys sawed ten sticks of four-foot wood a day so long as 
our ten cords lasted. In vacation we were required to work 
in the garden in the morning, but the afternoons we had 
free for our play. 

Practically every afternoon for eight or ten years father 
collected his three boys and a dozen others from the neigh- 
borhood and accompanied us thru the woods to the river, 
where we swam and dived and played in the sand and 
rode down the river on logs and shot the rapids thru a 
break in the old dam in the river. After we came back, 
we played baseball or sheepfold or any of a dozen games 
known to all boys. We kept two cows which I milked twice 
a day for six or seven years. For some three years, to earn 
a little money, I tended to a neighbor’s horse and milked 
his cow. 

We often got up at three in the morning to see the circus 
come to town or to get down to the river to fish when the 
biting was best. Each fall we gathered many sacks of hazel- 
nuts and walnuts for our winter supply. As we grew older, 
we rigged up in our barn a turning pole, parallel bars, and 
invested in boxing gloves and dumbbells. I later earned 
most of my way thru college by acting as student gym- 
nasium director, a job which I got simply because I had 
acquired some competence and the necessary muscles in 
the old barn which was the rendezvous of all the neigh- 
borhood boys. 

There was a fair amount of work and thrift in that extra- 
curriculum education. We raised and sold dozens of chick- 
ens each year. Beginning at the age of fourteen, I spent 
every summer vacation working ten hours a day in a local 
factory at $1 a day—a wage of which I was proud. Upon 
graduation from highschool, I learned shorthand and acted 
as a court reporter at $6 a day for a part of a year. I have 
always been especially content with that experience, for 
watching court procedure, seeing juries empanelled and 
cases tried in the Jackson County Circuit Court gave me 
a respect for the law and the courts which some Americans 
seem never to have acquired. 

In the year of the Philadelphia centennial, 1876, some 
great fortune came to me in that my father and mother took 
me to the Philadelphia centennial with them. In standing 
before the Corliss engine, which drove all the machinery, 
I became an engineer. Also, I heard about the Bell tele- 


phone’s being exhibited there. When we returned, we 
boys rigged up between our house and the neighbors a tin 
can telephone system in which the telephone wire is a String 
attached to the middle of a diaphragm at each end consisting 
of paper stretched tightly over one end of the tin can, into 
the other open end of which one talked. 

I had some stimulating teachers. One, Dan Priaulx, would 
send all his algebra class to the board at once, give us a 
problem and then say, “Ill buy a quart of peanuts for the 


person who gets the right answer first.” Then he would - 


take the sixteen of us to the store and buy the winner his 
quart of peanuts. Of course, they were passed around. Once 
on a final examination he came into the room and said, 
“Tt isn’t fair always to make me give you examinations, 
You write out the examination questions for me to answer 
on this course.” Each of us did just that, and he marked us 
on how well we covered the subject in our questions. 

Again, he made us commit to memory every week for 
recitation on Friday to the school some familiar quotation. 
I thus stored my mind with a goodly number of bits of 
good literature, which I have found useful all my life. 
I am sorry that this custom is not as highly regarded now 
as formerly. One may not understand the quotation when 
he learns it, but the significance of it will come to him in 
later life. 

I have sketched the kind of education one particular 
middlewest boy got in the 1880’s. Can one get a better one 
now? I doubt it. But one difference is that then, say, a tenth 
of the boy population remained in school up to the age of 
seventeen. Today practically the whole youth population 
remains in school by law up to that age. This is as it should 
be if we are going to make a continuing success of our 
democratic, or better, our representative form of government. 

If our democracy is to continue to succeed in competition 
with other forms of social organization, it must do three jobs 
much better than it is doing them now. Thus, after having 
given every boy and girl thru our universal public-school 
system a chance to show by the end of the highschool course 
what is in him—what his interests, aptitudes, and abilities 
are— 


[1] We must do a vastly better selecting job, or vocational 
guidance job to see that each youth gets into the place in our 
American life in which he is best qualified to live happily 
and successfully. This means steering away from our s0- 
called higher school system the large fraction of the popula- 
tion that is not qualified to succeed in the pursuits to train 
for which the higher schools exist. 


[2] We must provide, presumably thru apprenticeship 
technics so successfully used in Europe, the opportunity for 
the large fraction of the population which has no chance 
to succeed in the analytical professions, to live happily and 
usefully thru mastery of manual and commercial skills. 


[3] We must thru our public-school system be the main 
agency for making not less than 51 percent of the oncoming 
generation reasonably intelligent voters. Without this re 
sult, no democratic representative government can possibly 
endure. This opportunity of the public-school system 1 
enormous, the result so far very unimpressive. 
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For AGEs men 
lived and worked 
and fought on 
sea and land. In 
the first World 
War they began 
to fight under the 
sea and above the 
land and _ sea. 
After that War 
the people of va- 
rious countries established highways in 
the skies and a new era began in the 
life of mankind. Are we of this genera- 
tion, the last generation of the earth- 
bound, able to teach this new genera- 
tion, the first generation with wings? 
—sUPERINTENDENT A. J. STODDARD, Phila- 


delphia. 


WE INTEND to select and keep in school 
the young people of strong potentiali- 
ties in order that the nation may have 
the technicians it shall need desper- 
ately —W. HOWARD PILLSBURY, prest- 
dent, American Association of School 
Administrators. 


WHEN A WHOLE COUNTRY is under at- 
tack, it is not merely the wellbeing and 
stamina of the men who man the anti- 
aircraft guns or take fighter planes up 
into the sky that matter; everyone is 
standing at some post of defense; and 
s0 it is important to see that adequate 
food and shelter and protection from 
infectious disease is available to every 
bus driver, every factory worker, every 
girl working in an office or store, every 
teacher, every nurse, every mother, 
every child.—siR GERALD CAMPBELL, di- 
rector general, British Information 
Services, New York City. 


I HAVE BEEN WONDERING what the vet- 
erans organization of this total war 
will be like and who will get the 
bonuses and pensions. In the Civil War 
there was the G.A.R. In the World War, 
the American Legion. If all who take 
part and risk their lives join in a new 
organization after this war, all who are 
not in jail will or should be eligible — 
WILLIAM F, RUSSELL, director, National 
Citizenship Education Program, Wash- 
mgton, D. C. 


THE FIRST RESPONSIBILITY of the sec- 
ondary school in the war crisis is to 
protect the longrange interests of the 
young people of highschool age. What- 
‘ver may happen within the next four 


Said at San Francisco 


or five years, however horrible may be 
the consequences of the war, the great 
majority of the young people now in 
the highschools have forty or fifty years 
of constructive peacetime citizenship 
ahead of them after the war is over.— 
ROSCOE PULLIAM, president, Southern 
Illinois Normal University, Carbon- 


dale. 


WAR HAS FEW VIRTUES, but the present 
conflict has one. It has cleared the air 
of “criticismitis,” and unified the peo- 
ple of the United States in the convic- 
tion that, however imperfect our 
achievements may be, they are superior 
to those of our enemies, and are emi- 
nently worth fighting and even dying 
to preserve.—ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, 
president, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


‘THERE WAS A TIME when certain the- 
orists, making hasty generalizations on 
the basis of a few laboratory experi- 
ments, announced that transfer of 
training does not take place. Later the 
statement was softened somewhat and 
it was said that, if transfer takes place 
at all, it does so in vanishingly small 
quantities. All learning, we were told, 
is strictly specific. Gradually we have 
outlived the assault on transfer of 
training. We know now that any sub- 
ject can be taught by a competent 
teacher so that it transfers and trans- 
fers abundantly while that same sub- 
ject can be taught by a poor teacher 
in such a way that it will be barren of 
useful breadth and transfer.—cHaRLEs 
H. JUDD. 


SOME OF THE ELEMENTS of a sound 
peace are these: [1] Greater economic 
justice for all peoples; [2] more effec- 
tive machinery for arbitration and set- 
tlement of international difficulties; 
[3] limitations on nationalistic sover- 
eignty in some spheres; [4] definite 
and practical arrangements for enforc- 
ing peace.—JOHN K. NORTON, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City, 


In tHE Fortune poll for February, an- 
swers given to the questions about 
union labor were fairly decisive. Yet 
Mr. Roper, who directs the polls, has 
come to believe that he should be as 
much concerned with measuring the 
areas of popular ignorance and mis- 
conceptions as with what people think 


about subjects on which they are prop- 
erly informed. More than half of those 
who had positive opinions didn’t know 
who was president of the A. F. of L. 
and almost as many were ignorant of 
the meaning of “closed shop” about 
which they had positive and sometimes 
bitter opinions. The schools have an 
obligation to send out people who 
know something, who know how to 
learn, who know where to get infor- 
mation, and who can make some sort 
of objective answers to problems.— 
EDGAR G. DOUDNA, secretary, State Board 
of Regents of Normal Schools, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


MILITARY WARS come and go. Teacher- 
soldiers are in a war that never ends. 
They fight against darkness and igno- 
rance and prejudice, against disease 
and helplessness, against poverty and 
neglect of the aged. I commend the 
soldier-teachers of the world to the 
thoughtful consideration of all who 
look for a better world, when the pres- 
ent conflict and confusion of thought 
comes to an end. The Battle of Learn- 
ing has never been lost.—cHIH-TSING 
FENG, consul-general of China, San 
Francisco. 


You CAN HELP the Navy immeasurably 
by the simple expediency of stressing 
those of your regular subjects in which 
the Navy has found its present recruits 
most lacking. Mathematics is the most 
important of these, followed closely by 
sciences and manual subjects.—paut c. 
SMITH, lieutenant commander, United 
States Navy, Washington, D. C. 


THERE ARE two stages of the peace for 
which we must plan, the transitional 
and the permanent. If we are to go for- 
ward at all, it must be thru the shadows 
of all our traditional taboos. The worst 
disservice we can render, to the remain- 
der of the twentieth century, is again to 
attempt to impose the nineteenth cen- 
tury on it.—CHESTER ROWELL, editor, 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


WE must TAKE the boys and girls of 
today and build them to face the in- 
escapable responsibilities in front of 
them in the war and in a peace that 
will need the work of years to insure. 
—RAY LYMAN WILBUR, president, Stan- 
ford University, California. 


Consciousness of the oneness of the 
world community and the reality of 
terrorism has overwhelmed our national 
psychology, mounting to the propor- 
tions of an intellectual avalanche 
since December 7 last.—FREDERICK M. 
HUNTER, chancellor, State System of 
Higher Education, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene. 
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The Current School Salary Situation 


EDITORIAL NOTE—T eachers who might com- 
mand higher pay elsewhere must have faith 
enough in the importance of their teaching 
to ultimate victory to stay by the schools 
even at great sacrifice. The NEA has kept 
close to the salary situation and has re- 
peatedly urged boards of education and the 
people to make such adjustments in salaries 
as will enable teachers to meet the increased 
cost of living. This article reports the fine 
way in which many boards of education 
have responded. Much remains to be done. 
Many teachers receive less than $500 a 


year; more than half of them less than 
$1500. 





for the year 1942-43 will find many 

local boards of education facing a 
complicated salary situation. Before the 
end of 1942-43 the personnel in war in- 
dustries and the armed forces probably 
will more than double their present 
numbers, creating a tremendous de- 
mand in the labor market. 

Many teachers will stay by the schools, 
unless called for military duty, regard- 
less of other opportunities; but many 
teachers who are hard pressed by rising 
costs of living and low salaries will be 
forced into other lines of work unless 
salary increases can be provided. 

The price-control law and other ef- 
forts to check inflation should be of 
great value in helping to prevent a run- 
away increase in cost of living. A “mod- 
erate” increase of about 10 percent is 
predicted for 1942. But this percent on 
top of increases already made will reduce 
the purchasing power of the low-salary 
dollar by more than 20 cents below its 
pre-war value. 

To get the facts on what boards of 
education have done already in provid- 
ing salary adjustments, the NEA Re- 
search Division mailed a brief inquiry 
on January 30, 1942, to superintendents 
of schools in the 1105 cities over 10,000 
in population and in the 1006 counties 
in thirteen states where the county is 
an important school unit. By February 
16, replies had come from 749 cities and 
431 counties. This article is based on 
these replies. 

The superintendents were asked to 
report special adjustments only, not in- 


T@ PREPARATION Of school budgets 


cluding regular increments on salary 
schedules. 


MANY CITIES MAKE SALARY ADJUSTMENTS 

The general picture revealed in this 
overview of school salary policies in 
cities is one of real effort to help teach- 
ers meet the difficulties of the present 
situation. More than half of the cities 
report that salary adjustments have been 
made or are expected. 

Nine percent of the replies stated that 
the emergency was recognized before 
school opened and that an adjustment 
was made then. A larger group, 18 per- 
cent of the total, reported special in- 
creases that have been made since school 
began last September; the majority of 
these became effective in January or Feb- 
ruary. Increases thus have been made in 
more than one-fourth of all the cities re- 
porting. In addition, over a fourth were 
definitely expecting a salary increase for 
1942-43, if not before June 1942. Of the 
remaining 47 percent, 8 percent reported 
that increases were under consideration; 
22 percent gave indefinite replies such 
as “have not considered,” and only 17 
percent reported that increases other 
than regular increments definitely are 
not expected. 

Cities in all regions have increased 
salaries, but the proportion seems to be 
highest in the Southeast and the North- 
west where a third of the cities reporting 
have made salary adjustments. When 
the comparison includes also the cities 
where adjustments are expected, New 
England and the Northwest are in the 
lead, as two-thirds of the cities in those 
regions report that salary adjustments 
have been made or are being planned. 


COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEMS LIMITED BY LACK 
OF FUNDS 


The thirteen states receiving the 
county inquiry were all in the South- 
east, except Maryland and Utah. Only 
13 percent of the counties reported that 
salary adjustments have been made, and 
only 17 percent that such adjustments 
are expected—a total of 30 percent. Sal- 
aries of rural teachers are very low, aver- 
aging less than a thousand dollars a 
year in the entire United States. It ap- 
pears, however, that salary adjustments 
to meet the present emergency are less 


frequent in the rural than in the urban 
school systems. 

The replies from Southeastern coup. 
ties are less favorable than the reports 
from cities in this region. Forty-five per- 
cent of the reporting cities in the South- 
east had made or were expecting to 
make salary adjustments. This propor. 
tion was equalled by county school sys. 
tems in only three of the Southeastern 
states reporting—Florida, Louisiana, and 
Virginia. Many replies from Alabama, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and West Virginia empha- 
sized the lack of local funds and the 
fact that salaries could be raised only in 
case state or federal aid were provided. 


KINDS OF ADJUSTMENTS MADE 


In the 133 cities that have reported 
recent salary adjustments, the practice 
is two to one in favor of a bonus or in- 
crease in terms of a fixed amount of 
money, for example, $10 a month, to all 
teachers. The alternative plan is a per- 
centage bonus, or increase, most often 
10 percent, on all salaries. By using the 
first plan a larger share of the money 
available for the increases goes to the 
lower paid teachers. The percentage 
bonus gives a larger share of the total 
to the higher paid teachers and con- 
tinues existing salary differences. 

A few cities combine the two plans. 
One large city gives a flat bonus of $100 
for the year, plus 3 percent of annual 
salary. In cities where a satisfactory sal- 
ary schedule is in effect, there is some 
tendency to keep the bonus separate 
from the pay roll and to pay it asa 
lump sum at the end of the year, or in 
two or three installments. 

Salary schedules are being raised in 
some places. Several cities that have 
had no salary schedule report that one 
has been adopted and that immediate 
increases are being given to the low- 
salaried teachers to bring them up to 
an acceptable minimum salary. 

These city and county school systems 
that have taken the lead in efforts to 
keep their schools fully manned for 
service during the crisis have set an 
ample that deserves emulation in every 
part of the country. 


—RESEARCH DIVISION, NEA. 
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Editor’s Note—To obtain 
this story of the schools of 
a great city, we arranged for 
Lyle W. Ashby of the Jour- 
NAL staff to visit Denver on 
his way to the San Francisco 
convention. Appreciation is 
due Superintendent Charles 
E. Greene, Miss A. Helen 
Anderson, and others in the 
Denver system who helped 
develop this feature. It will 
be of special interest to all 
who plan to attend the NEA 
convention in Denver June 
28-July 2. This article con- 
tinues the series begun last 
month with “York Schools 
Serve in Wartime.” 


Above: Lake Junior Highschool. Right: A general education 
class at West Highschool, taught at the moment by a pupil. 


JENVER 
SLHUULS 


ANU THE WAR 


ENVER is the “mile high” city where the 
lj great plains meet the snow-capped 
Rockies. It is home to 322,412 citizens who 
take pride in their schools. Average daily 
attendance in Denver schools last year was 
55057, almost the same as the total popu- 
lation of York, Pennsylvania, whose school 
adaptations to the war were presented last 
month. 

Denver has long been noted for its pro- 
gressive schools which have continually 
sought to adapt their programs to com- 
munity needs. When the U. S. began its 
defense program, Denver schools were 
ready. They even anticipated the national 
defense training program thru local appro- 
Priations before federal funds were as- 


| eee we, | Pupils of Park Hill Ele- 
sured. With the entry of the U. S. into the sca ‘School poe fnish- 
War more adjustments were made and are ing touches on a defense 


a being made. While this feature stamp hall poster which 
war ibes a few of the many special adapta- Denver schools are giving vigorous promotion i " — a pkg Pca 
tons of the Denver schools to wartime to sale of defense stamps. This scene is in the pe still Rottes 
needs it also takes account of some of the corridor of East Highschool where stamps are . 
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Many races attend the Denver schools. Here is a group at East High- 
school. From left to right they are Grace Nemura and Grace Oka, both 
Japanese, American born; Hennie Baer, German Jew Refugee; Sam 
Terasaki, Japanese, American born; Al Warner, American, President, 
International Relations Club; Frank Quoy, Chinese; Hannah Pincuss, 
German Jew Refugee; John Richardson, English-born, at Addiscombe 
near London. 


Left above: A pupil at West Highschool demonstrates what he has 
learned about two-flag semaphore signalling. Right: Students at West 
Highschool are practicing the international Morse Code for wireless. 


The war has given 
new impetus to geog. 
raphy study. Far 
left: Pupils of the 
Park Hill Elemen. 
tary School examine 
a@ map which they 
are making to show 
U.S. possessions and 
trade routes. Imme- 
diate left: Putting 
the finishing touches 
on a relief map of 
the western hemi- 
sphere made at Gove 
Junior Highschool. 


Wartime Adaptations 


SUPERINTENDENT Charles E. Greene of Denver 
believes that the schools will be a vital factor in 
winning the war. Their main contribution, he 
says, will be in the wellrounded development of 
the youths who will be leaving school in the 
immediate future for the armed service, for de- 
fense industries, and for American citizenship. 

Schools should cooperate with other agencies 
in the war efforts of their communities, says Mr. 
Greene, who states that the PTA in Denver is 
active and effective; the Mayor’s Defense Coun- 
cil is wellorganized; the Adult Education Coun- 
cil has a strong program; and scores of other 
groups are eager to do their part. He points out 
that school people furnish much of the leader- 
ship in these agencies. He proposes to have Den- 
ver schools and teaching staff support every 
legitimate war effort but not take them over 
unless the schools are especially equipped to do 
a task which no other agency can do as effec- 
tively. To such projects the Denver schools will 
give immediate and enthusiastic leadership. 

Denver schools, because of the war and be- 
cause they believe their major responsibility is 
“education” with emphasis on the kinds of edu- 
cation now needed, are giving increased atten- 
tion to health programs; to science and mathe- 
matics which are the basic requirements for all 
technical work both in the armed service and 
in civilian production; to manual skills; to spe- 
cial skills needed in wartime such as Morse 
Code, firstaid, and many others; to subjects such 
as nutrition and conservation; to understanding 
of the war and the problems involved; to morale 
—the need of pupils to feel that they have a 
definite part in the nation’s effort; and to the 
development of sturdy character. 

Some of these and other adjustments of the 
Denver schools to the wartime situation, 1n- 
cluding the huge program of training workers 
for war industries, are shown here. 


Opportunity School 
The most famous feature of the Denver school 
system is the unique and inspiring Emily J. 
Griffith Opportunity School founded in 1916. 
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Courses in ground aviation are being given in a number of 
Denver highschools. Dick Baldwin, pupil at West High- 
school, is discussing an alternate airport problem involving 
questions of wind, speed, and other technical issues. 
Courses of the Civil Aeronautics Administration are being 
adapted for use in these courses in the Denver schools. 


Any adult, regardless of age, who is a resident of Denver 
may enrol. During the year 1940-41 a total of 14,200 indi- 
viduals did so. Their average age was 35. No tuition fee 
is charged. 

In its printed folder 75 courses are listed for day classes 
and 118 for evening classes in office occupations, service 
and distributive occupations, general selfimprovement, 
homemaking, trade and industrial occupations, and ap- 
prenticeship. 

Opportunity School does not content itself with the 
provision of training. Its adjustment service is a coopera- 
tive project for which the local school system furnishes 
space, heat, light, and part of the salaries. The U. S. Em- 
ployment Service provides the rest. There are six coun- 
sellors, four fulltime and two parttime. Three fulltime 
testers study aptitudes so that counsellors may advise 
wisely. 

The main emphasis in the adjustment service is on the 
placement of highschool graduates and ,dropouts, but age 
is no factor. In each highschool is a teacher who serves 
as a coordinator with the adjustment service, thus bring- 
ing his more intimate knowledge of the graduates to bear 
upon placement problems. 

Committees representing labor, employers, and the 
school integrate the work of Opportunity School with 
community life. There are at present 15 committees in 
various fields of apprenticeship, 6 in distributive educa- 
tion, and 8 in service occupations. These committees guide 
the school in setting up and operating training programs. 

The defense training program in Denver is headed up 
at Opportunity School where many of the classes are held, 
altho there are classes in highschools as well. Eight thou- 
sand persons are enrolled annually in defense training 
classes. In addition Opportunity School is directing sup- 
plementary defense training classes of men on the job 
in numerous Denver industrial plants, and elsewhere 
as the need arises. Two new additions are being added 
to Opportunity School to meet the demands of the defense 
program. 

Opportunity School is a good example of a public school 
which, thru years of experience, was ready to make a con- 
tribution of immeasurable value in preparing men for ef- 
fective service in war industries. Months of delay for 
planning were not needed. Service to the community had 
long been the watchword at Opportunity School. Now it 
serves the nation as well as local industry. 


Picture at immediate 
right is of an Oppor- 
tunity School class in 
citizenship for aliens. 
Other picture shows a 
session of the Oppor- 
lunty School Appren- 
lceship Advisory Com- 
mittee for the printing 
industry, 
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Here is a unit on infant care in the course in home nursing 
at West High where, in addition to those who take it in 
school hours, 100 others recently signed up to take this 30- 
hour course between 8:10 and 9 a.m. At West 350 other 
pupils are taking firstaid courses in out-of-school hours. 
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Here is one of the 8000 men taking defense training courses 
in the Denver system. Photo taken at Opportunity School. 











Here is a classroom scene in the Boettcher School for Crippled Children. 
Conditions in this school are made to resemble the normal school situation 
as nearly as possible. Picture at upper left shows a girl who is a cardiac 
case running potter’s wheel in this school. 


This is one of the committees of the inservice teacher education program 
working on instructional problems at Skinner Junior Highschool. Main 
purposes of the program, in cooperation with the Teacher Education 
Commission of the American Council, are to encourage wide participation 
of teachers in policy making and to help teachers grow as teachers by 
growing as persons. An executive committee of Denver teachers meets 
4 or 5 hours every two weeks to facilitate the inservice program. 





Here is a portion of the 
Boettcher School for Crip. 
pled Children—a bright, 
sunshiny, colorful school 
building which helps to 
cheer the school life oj 
the crippled children oj 
Denver. 


The General Education Program 


An innovation begun in the Denver schools 
several years ago is known as the general 
education program. In Denver elementary 
schools, as elsewhere, common practice is for 
the child to have but one teacher in nearly 
all of his activities during any given year. 
Denver schools faced the problem of bridging 
the gap between this type of plan for the ele- 
mentary-school child and the junior high- 
school setup where the youngster was thrust 
into a situation involving many teachers. 

To deal with this problem, the plan pro- 
vides that one teacher will be with a given 
group of pupils thruout about one-half of 
their entire junior highschool careers. She is 
the general education teacher for this group. 
Guidance is the basic function but the teacher 
of a general education class will also teach 
other subjects such as social science, English, 
and mathematics. The remaining periods are 
spent with other teachers where the pupil 
learns to adjust to a variety of situations. 

General education is continued in senior 
highschool for all pupils but takes less time 
than in junior highschool. The same teacher 
stays with a given group of pupils in the gen- 
eral education course thruout the entire three 
years. Here the course constitutes a broad 
guidance program dealing with such areas 
as “selfrealization, human relationships, civic 
responsibility, and economic efficiency.” 

There are no requirements for graduation 
from highschool except that a pupil must take 
the general education course and he must 
earn a prescribed total number of credits. 
However, school officials are careful to point 
out that there is no letdown in standards on 
this account. A second group of courses de- 
signed to meet special needs and to correct 
individual deficiencies are recommended to a 
pupil or required of him in terms of his case. 

A third group of courses are the electives 
dealing with areas designed to cover the 11- 
terests, aptitudes, and preparation for voca- 
tions of all the pupils in the studentbody. 
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the slogan which was adopted by 

Chinese college students and pro- 
fessors in the summer of 1937 at the be- 
ginning of the five-year-old undeclared 
Japanese-Chinese War, a war which has 
wiped out millions of people and made 
forty million homeless. 

The slogan was hastily taken in the 
dark summer months of 1937, when the 
Japanese invasion threatened to engulf 
everything in its path. On this route scat- 
tered thruout China’s eastern seacoast 
provinces, were almost all of China’s in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

The entire staffs and the student- 
bodies of seventy-seven of these universi- 
ties packed their textbooks and labora- 
tory equipment into boxes and knap- 
sacks, and embarked on one of the most 
dramatic migrations of modern times. 

Fifteen hundred miles over trackless 
mountains and malaria-infested plains 
were negotiated by some of these long, 
limping columns of students, who were 
probably the most privileged youths in 
China before the war. Most of the stu- 
dents made the trip on foot, and took 
three months to do it. By this historic 
march, Chinese education and culture 
were transplanted to a primitive, hitherto 
undeveloped west. Scientific research in 
new China today is the result of this 
trek. Americans and Chinese plodded 
along together. 

Because this sparsely-settled country 
previously knew few tools of modern 
civilization, the students are living, 
working, and carrying on research under 
primitive conditions in dugout class- 
rooms and hidden laboratories. 

Science is being taught and research 
carried on in improvised sheds without 
running water or gas and often without 
electricity. The students sleep in double- 
decker wooden beds packed inside small 
huts, do their own washing and cook- 
ing, and raise their own vegetables. The 
sudden contact with reality and with the 
vital needs of new China has influenced 
most of the students to forsake the arts 
and letters for technical and industrial 
subjects. 

Laboratory benches are made from 
crates; sinks, sterilizers, and thermostats 
are made from old kerosene tins. Old 
electric fans serve as stirrers. Power for 
laboratory needs stumped the instructors 
at first. Finally, old Ford motors were 
collected, and in the absence of gasoline, 
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were powered by gas from heated char- 
coal. They are being lubricated by tea-oil. 

Paraffined tin cans are used for beak- 
ers; chopsticks, as crucible tongs. Hol- 
low bamboo is substituting for iron 
pipes, and opium-smokers’ lamps are 
pinch-hitting for microburners. In one 
of the universities an alcohol plant was 
constructed with five-gallon kerosene 
cans, and today is supplying absolute 
alcohol to all biologists in west China. 

Lack of essential materials for indus- 
trial production and domestic needs has 
spurred biologists and geologists to roam 
over virgin lands ofewest China in search 
of useful minerals, animals, and plants, 
and it has stimulated chemists to investi- 
gate new uses for vegetable oils, herbs, 
and plants. Physiologists are substituting 
soybean milk for cow milk. Rapeseed 
and tung oils are being used to make 
gasoline, kerosene; and lubricating oils. 

Most interesting of the experiments 
are those being made with the 200 varie- 
ties of Chinese tea, to ascertain possible 
industrial uses. To stimulate greater use 
of agricultural products by Chinese 
farmers, the agriculture departments of 
most exiled colleges keep permanent ex- 
hibits of seed collections and of canned 
vegetables and fruits, and give frequent 
demonstrations of budding and graft- 
ing technics. 

Long student lines form shortly after 
sundown before the library of one west 
China university-in-exile, for electric 
lights are rare, and places to study are 
at a premium. Unable to find needed 
space in the library or poorly lighted 
dormitories, students crowd into tea- 
houses where for the price of a cup of 
tea they enjoy tables and the light of 
oil or candle. 
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Members of the faculties are little bet- 
ter off than the students. The need for 
trained technicians in China’s industry 
has thinned the scientific teaching staffs, 
and the remaining instructors work long 
hours for small salaries. 

In both Chengtu and Kumming, 
where most of the exiled universities 
are now located, airraids consume many 
hours of the day. Time off for lessons is 
further interrupted by firstaid to airraid 
victims, by manual help to farmers, and 
by lessons in reading and writing to 
peasants. Medical students spend part of 
the internship in local civilian and mili- 
tary hospitals. 

This past year scores of students 
helped with crops on local farms, and 
others lived among members of the 
Chinese industrial cooperatives, giving 
classes in reading, arithmetic, account- 
ing, history, political affairs, and current 
events. Students in technical fields are 
working in the cooperatives. 

Much financial aid to these universi- 
ties for purchase of books and equip- 
ment already had been sent to them by 
the American Board for Christian Col- 
leges and more is to be sent by this 
organization, thru United China Relief. 

In my gooo-mile tour of free and oc- 
cupied China, I was especially impressed 
with what the Chinese were doing to 
readjust themselves. In particular, I was 
attracted by the mass of mixed humanity 
of China’s latest capital, Chungking, 
where parades and celebrations of stu- 
dents and teachers mark many a festive 
day, for war or no war, the Chinese can- 
not forego a festival. 

Chungking, an ancient city, has been 
transformed into a world capital teem- 
ing with activity—but a back country 
metropolis like none other in the world. 
During the “bombing season”—as 
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Chungking residents casually refer to 
the nightmarish time from May to Oc- 
tober during which airraids occur every 
day—banks, government offices, schools, 
restaurants, and business places open at 
6:00 in the morning, close again at 10:00 
so that the workers, teachers, and stu- 
dents can go to shelters during the in- 
evitable raid, and reopen at 3:00 to com- 
plete the business of the day. 

The Japanese unwittingly have aided 
the development of Chungking. As one 
section of the city after another has been 
demolished, streets have been widened 
before rebuilding. Buses—run on fuel 
derived from cabbage seeds when gaso- 
line runs short—dispute the right of way 
with dilapidated rickshas. Modern build- 
ings are replacing those destroyed. The 
airraid shelters, hollowed out of the solid 
rock of Chungking’s hillsides, are said 
by those who have seen the shelters of 
Europe, to afford the best airraid protec- 
tion in the world. Newspapers, a radio 
station, machine shops, schools, and 
workshops have been set up in these 
underground chambers. Most modern 
note is the excellent airport on an island 
in the Yangtze River. 

With funds sent by the American Bu- 
reau for Medical Aid to China, six first- 
aid stations for airraid victims were set 
up and casualties have lessened due to 
the coordinated warning system and the 
increased number of shelters. The sta- 
tions have become general health clinics, 
giving free inoculations, vaccinations, 
general medical service, and complete 
maternity care. 

Indusco, Inc., the cooperative indus- 
tries on Chungking’s outskirts, have 
provided a livelihood for the flood of 
refugees who flocked to the wartime 
capital in the hope of finding work. 
These industries are set up in small 
units, outside the city, to escape the eye 
of the raiding airmen. Today Chung- 
king is manufacturing wool and cotton 
goods, machinery, paper, shoes, leather 
goods, and guns. It has iron and steel 
foundries, copper, lead and zinc reduc- 
tion plants, and oil refineries. 

Mission stations and hospitals in 
Chungking have suffered in the raids 
equally with others, and funds from 
America, sent thru the American 
Church Committee, are aiding in re- 
building and re-equipping them. 

Still another phase of Chungking life 
is Madame Chiang Kai-Shek’s pet proj- 


ect, the orphanages for the children who 
have lost father or mother or both, 
and have no other relatives who can 
take them in. Thousands of homeless 
children found their way to Chungking 
by one means or another. Others lost 
home and parents in Chungking itself, 
during the frightful early days before 
Chungking had been able to build 
enough airraid shelters to take care of 
everyone. The children are housed in 
the country, but not so far away as to 
prevent frequent visits from Madame 
Chiang herself, whom the children 
revere as a foster parent. United China 
Relief is conducting a drive to find hun- 
dreds of foster parents for these children 
in the United States, inviting grand- 
parents in particular to become “es- 
teemed grandparents” to one of these 
youngsters. Because American money 
goes so far in China, one orphan is sup- 
ported for a whole year for $20. 

Madame Chiang probably is the most 
popular person in Chungking and is 
interested in everything that concerns 
her people. She is frequently seen in- 
specting the ruins of homes and shops 
after an airraid and taking an active part 
in provision of shelter for the homeless. 
Americans are amused to note the slight 
Southern accent with which she speaks 
English, a heritage from childhood 
schooling in Georgia. She dresses simply 
and with taste and uses a bit of makeup. 
She laughs easily, like all Chinese, who 
find humor in the grimmest situations. 

If you have seen what I have wit- 
nessed in China, you will appreciate, 
and I hope the parents of American 
students will value, the emphatic mean- 
ing of practical education. The Chinese 
are realizing that their schools, even in 
dugouts, are their best investment. 
They look forward to postwar recon- 
struction, rehabilitation, and re-educa- 
tion. They realize that we are in the 
midst of a social and economic upheaval 
which means—hang on to our school 
system. “Education is the hope of youth. 
Youth is the hope of democracy. De- 
mocracy is the hope of the world.” 

The latest development in education 
in China has been the emphasis on train- 
ing particular groups of people. 

In charge of the program for training 
border people is the- Department of 
Mongolian-Tibetan Education of the 
Ministry of Education. Since the estab- 
lishment of this Department, frontier 


education personnel has been trained: 
linguistic symbols have been devised 
and unified; texts, reference books, sci- 
entific and engineering series edited: 
songs written; and loans and scholar. 
ships appropriated. The institutions ep- 
gaged in education among the border 
people include five national normal, 
four vocational, and two primary. 

Notable progress in the education pro- 
gram for women was reported in 1941 
when the number of girl students in in- 
stitutions of higher learning was given 
at 7950 and in secondary schools at 132, 
869. Besides coeducational colleges, there 
are four institutions of higher learning 
for women. Primary schools and kinder- 
gartens are coeducational. 

Improvement of medical education 
began with the adoption of a five-year 
plan. During the first half of the period 
the plan stresses readjustment of existing 
medical colleges, institutes, and schools, 
and establishment of medical research 
institutes for training of teaching per- 
sonnel. During the latter half, additional 
medical institutions will be opened and 
enrolment expanded. The annual bud- 
get for medical education is set at 
$3,000,000 with seven committees on 
midwifery, nursing, dentistry, pharma- 
cology, medicine, health education, and 
medical compilation and supervision. 

To bring about a balanced develop- 
ment of Chinese youth, emphasis is laid 
on character and physical education. 
Character education, as advocated by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek and de- 
veloped by Chen Li-fu, Education Min- 
ister, is built on the eight cardinal vir- 
tues of loyalty, filial piety, benevolence, 
love, faithfulness, righteousness, peace, 
and harmony. Its purpose is to develop 
upright, capable individuals and intelli- 
gent and law-abiding citizens. 

To maintain the equilibrium between 
mind and body, physical education has 
been emphasized in schools of all grades. 
Numerous physical culture schools have 
been established since the war and physi- 
cal education popularized in all schools. 
Other activities are a nationwide pro- 
gram for social physical education, 10- 
tensified health education, organization 
of Boy Scouts in schools, study of Chi- 
nese boxing, encouragement of contests 
and tournaments, and regular physical 
examination of the students. An 1m- 
portant form of physical education 1s 
military drill—required in all schools. 
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Measuring the Results of Civic Education 


EpITORIAL NOTE—T his is the eighth in a series of articles on civic education by 


Secretary William G. Carr of the Educational Policies Commission. The material 


in this article was taken from “Learning the Ways of Democracy,” recently pub- 


lished by the Commission, and from recent Yearbooks of the Department of 


Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association. 
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giving of tests to measure students’ 
grasp of subjectmatter. Observa- 
tions of pupils’ behavior, records of their 
interest and performance in out-of-class 
activities, analysis of oral and written 
reports on special projects—these and 
other similar technics are necessary for 
a wellrounded picture of students’ de- 
velopment, and for a full appraisal of 
the school program. Citizenship educa- 
tion cannot be adequately measured in 
terms of paper-and-pencil tests alone, or 
wholly on the basis of information ac- 
quired, important as these are. 
Evaluation has a direct effect upon the 
purposes, content, and methods of edu- 
cation. To place “good citizenship” high 
on the list of school objectives is very 
nearly futile so long as recognition of 
student achievement is limited to re- 
wards for superior scholarship and ath- 
letic ability. Teachers will always have 
in mind the standards by which the suc- 
cess or failure of their students, and con- 
sequently their own success or failure, 
will be judged. Students, too, are far 
more likely to be influenced by the re- 
wards held out to them for good work, 
than to give heed to wellphrased state- 
ments of objectives, no matter how often 
or convincingly repeated. It is essential, 
therefore, that a vital program of civic 
education be accompanied by a system of 
evaluation which clearly includes the 
goal of good citizenship. 


P eving is more than the routine 


NEW PROCEDURES DEVELOPED 


In schools which are developing ways 
of evaluation that contribute to the ob- 
Jectives of civic education, three lines of 
approach can be observed: [1] An at- 
tempt to broaden the basis of evaluation 
by recording many types of achieve- 
ment; [2] an effort to make marks and 


records more specific and meaningful; 
and [3] using evaluation as a valuable 
means of instruction. 


THE WIDENING BASIS OF EVALUATION 


Evidence of this widening basis can 
be seen in the types of materials in- 
creasingly found in schools’ cumulative 
records of pupils. These records are no 
longer limited to marks which represent 
estimates of achievement in courses, but 
include mental measurements, health 
indexes, personality ratings, and records 
of general student activities. 

The Denver, Colorado, public schools 
have developed an unusually compre- 
hensive cumulative record for pupils. 
This record providesfor compact record- 
ing of all quantitative data, and for giv- 
ing teachers’ judgments about aspects of 
student growth that cannot be measured 
objectively. The first of a four-page 
folder is taken up with home and test 
data. The second page contains ratings 
on achievements in subject fields, on 
general aptitudes or abilities, and on in- 
dividual and social adjustments, as well 
as information about educational and 
vocational plans. The third and fourth 
pages are intended for written com- 
ments by teachers, under the following 
headings: 


[A] Supplementary information for pupils 
with special problems. (Nature of prob- 
lem, treatment tried, results, recommen- 
dations. Date and sign each entry.) 
[1] Problems relating to scholarship 
[2] Problems relating to individual and 
social adjustments 
[3] Special handicaps and disabilities, 
transfers and withdrawals 


[B] Additional data and interpretations 
significant for guidance. (Date the first 
entry of each school year. All entries 


should be signed.) 


[1] Resources that can be capitalized 
[a] Special talents, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, and opportunities significant 
for guidance and planning 
[b] Nationality culture 

[2] Special activities and interests 
[a] Hobbies, recreations, offices, no- 
table achievements, both in and out 
of school 

[3] Employment history 
[a] Specify place, type, and duration 
of any employment meeting real 
work conditions. Check and indicate 
degree of success. 


The Glencoe, Illinois, elementary 
schools use a similar comprehensive plan 
of evaluation. In this school system, 
evaluation and measurement are used 
for the guidance of students. While the 
child is still in kindergarten, semi-annual 
records of behavior and personality are 
begun. These are in the nature of anec- 
dotal or descriptive records and ratings 
by the teacher on a specially developed 
scale. Information gathered from par- 
ent-teacher interviews is recorded for 
each child. The children themselves are 
given frequent opportunities to review 
and judge their own behavior and school 
progress, and their opinions are recorded. 
In addition, the records include the re- 
sults of periodic health examinations, in- 
telligence and achievement tests, diag- 
nostic and other special tests. In cases 
which have been the subject of special 
study by the guidance staff, additional 
material of the case study type is filed. 
The result is a remarkably complete 
record of each child’s development and 
progress thru school. 


BECOMING ACCURATE AND SPECIFIC 


The traditional competitive grading 
system and such general marks as “fail,” 
“pass,” or “honors,” lump together a 
great number of factors, with the result 
that both teachers and pupils may lose 
sight of the individual standards which 
these marks are meant to symbolize. 
Many schools, therefore, have adopted 
the practice of awarding citizenship 
marks as separate from scholastic marks. 

The University Highschool in Ann 


1 Freeman, Frank N., and Kawin, Ethel. Teach- 
ers’ Rating Scales for Pupil Adjustment. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1937. 14p. 
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Arbor, Michigan, has adopted a citizen- 
ship mark. To make this mark clear to 
the students, a detailed description has 
been prepared. Excerpts follow: 


THE MEANING OF YOUR CITIZENSHIP MARK 


Stated simply, “good citizenship” means 
“good cooperation.” 

Your mark, then, should depend upon 
which of the following classifications or 
combination of them, you maintain most 
consistently: 


[A] A 1 in citizenship means that you 
cooperate actively with your classmates 
and your teachers: 

[1] You volunteer to bear your full share 
of the class and homeroom activities, 
willingly accepting the less desirable 
tasks. 

[2] You serve loyally on committees, 
and your cheerfully manage any special 
duties assigned to you. 

[3] In case of enforced absence, you 
take the full responsibility for finding 
out about the back work and turning 
in the assignments promptly to your 
teacher, with full explanation of the 
delay. 

[4] You are entirely dependable, work- 
ing industriously whether or not your 
teacher is present in the classroom. 

[5] You are neat and orderly in the 
care and arrangement of your working 
materials, always respecting the prop- 
erty of the school and of your school- 
mates. 

[6] You are courteous and wellman- 
nered, kind and thoughtful to those 
about you, an agreeable follower and 
an unselfish leader. 

[B] A 2 in citizenship means that you co- 
operate cheerfully, but only when asked 
to do so by your classmates or your 
teachers: [Six descriptive items follow. ] 
[C] A 3 in citizenship means that you are 
quiet and unobtrusive, apparently indif- 
ferent to participation in the activities of 
the school: [Six descriptive items follow. ] 
[D] A 4 in citizenship means that you co- 
operate poorly if at all: [Six descriptive 
items follow. ] 

[E] A 5 in citizenship means that you are 
both thoughtlessly and deliberately non- 
cooperative: [Six descriptive items fol- 
low. ] 


Students in University Highschool 
may be awarded the school letter for 
scholarship, for citizenship, or for ath- 
letics. The director of instruction be- 
lieves that most pupils, if given a choice, 
would prefer to win the award in citi- 
zenship. . 

A number of elementary schools have 
adopted the practice of sending informal 


notes to parents as reports of pupils’ prog- 
ress, in place of the traditional “report 
card” with numerical or letter symbols. 
Such a program has been tried out ex- 
tensively in the elementary schools in 
Ventura County, California. Sugges- 
tions to teachers for preparing these re- 
ports include the following: 

Solicit the cooperation of parents in solv- 
ing the child’s problem if he has one. 

Speak of the child’s growth—social, 
physical, and academic. 

Avoid comparing the child with other 
pupils. 

Speak of the child’s achievement in rela- 
tion to his own ability. 

Compare the child’s present efforts and 
achievements with his earlier record. 

Remember it is our professional duty to 
learn the reason why, if the child is not 
making what for him is normal growth. 


Surveys in this county have revealed 
that the informal report is liked by most 
of the pupils, parents, and teachers con- 
cerned. Students realize that such a re- 
port is fairer to them. The fear often 
aroused by the competitive system of 
ranking each child in relation to the 
others in the class tends to disappear. 
Parents feel that they gain a better 
understanding of the actual progress of 
their children thru such reports. The 
teachers state that the informal report 
makes it easier to be fair to individual 
students and to recognize qualities and 
achievements not mentioned on aformal 
report card. 


EVALUATION AS TEACHING 


A promising development of recent 
years is the effort to unite appraisal and 
the teaching process-—to gather informa- 
tion about the pupils while they are 
learning and to use it as a guide in 
teaching. 

In the Grade 10 social living class of 
the Eugene (Oregon) Highschool, an 
attitudes test involving local school 
affairs, personal relations, and general 
principles of group living is given to 
students and is then used as a basis for 
class discussion and study. A selection of 
a few items from the eighty in the com- 
plete test follows: 

To the student: This survey will show 
your attitude on many subjects that will be 
discussed in your social living class this 
year. In answering, do not stop to consider 
exceptions to your usual opinion, but give 
your belief in general. Do not answer in 
any certain way because you think it is 
expected of you, but answer as you really 


feel. In the blank preceding each item 
write the letter A to indicate that you 
agree with the statement, D to indicate 
that you disagree, or U to indicate that 
you are uncertain or do not understand 
the implications of the statement. 

Other students have left marks on 

school desks; it doesn’t matter if | 

put my initials there, too. 

—— Ina democratic school the rights and 
personalities of classmates and teach- 
ers are respected. 

—— Each student in Eugene Highschool 
should feel responsible for making 
new students feel at home. 

——- Student government means that the 
student council makes and enforces 
the rules. 

—— The best way to teach young people 
to become good citizens of a democ- 
racy is by methods of very strict 
discipline. 

—— In a school conducted according to 
democratic principles, rules are not 
necessary. 

—— Democratic living requires selfcon- 
trol, and respect for the rights and 
personalities of fellowmen. 

—— Student government means individ- 
ual selfdiscipline. 

—— In a democracy there are no restric- 
tions on people’s conduct. 

— A democracy cannot endure unless 
its citizens are educated. 





THE PURPOSE OF EVALUATION 


It is at least as important to learn 
whether a student is increasing in 
knowledge and ability as to determine 
what he knows and can do at any spe- 
cific moment in his educational career. 
Students should feel that the marks they 
receive emphasize their progress in civic 
understanding and behavior. Compara- 
tive ratings with other members of the 
group are of limited value in this con- 
nection. Whenever appropriate, students 
should share in developing the ways and 
means of evaluation, since this in itself 
can be an experience of great educa- 
tional worth. Citizens of a democracy 
need to understand how to measure 
progress toward an objective. They can 
learn this best thru actual experience. 

ONE THING MORE 


The final evaluation of any program 
of civic education must be the perform- 
ance of students as adult citizens. This 
series of articles will close with a descrip- 
tion of ways in which schools are help- 
ing students to put their training 1m 
citizenship into actual use in the com- 
munity. 
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HAT HERE APPEARS has been written 
Wit the request of Dean William S. 
Taylor, chairman of the NEA Academic 
Freedom Committee. It has been my 
privilege to serve on this Committee 
since its beginning in 1935. My teach- 
ing began in 1890. It is in the light of 
these experiences that I am asked to “de- 
fine carefully” what academic freedom 
is and then to tell “what it has meant” 
to me and to my students. 

When in the early days I was teach- 
ing in the public schools, there had then 
arisen in them no recognized problem 
of academic freedom. What to teach 
was so fixed by tradition and so remote 
from current life that no question either 
of freedom or repression arose. Schools 
then were not supposed to have any cur- 
ricular share in helping society to make 
up its mind. In short, so far as I now re- 
call, there was in the public schools of 
the 18g0’s no conscious problem of aca- 
demic freedom. 

In the colleges and universities it was 
different. The “warfare” of science with 
religion (Draper 1874) or with theology 
(White 1896) was the outstanding issue. 
But in the 18g0’s “the free silver” con- 
troversy ushered in a new issue, the eco- 
nomic, which has grown in vigor ever 
since, reaching in fact now down below 
the college level. President E. Benjamin 
Andrews of Brown was asked by his 
trustees to avoid the “free silver” issue 
lest his advocacy scare off prospective 
donors. He resigned at once. And a 
storm of protest arose from college peo- 
ple everywhere. The problem of aca- 
demic freedom has been more acute 
ever since. 

For the period of 1897-1906 I taught 
mathematics in a denominational col- 
lege. Mathematics was a fairly safe sub- 
ject, but I had other interests and certain 
of the alumni and trustees were very 
sensitive to any deviation from the ac- 
cepted credal standards. This, however, 
was no clear infringement of academic 
freedom, because—unless otherwise ex- 
plicitly stated—acceptance of appoint- 
ment in such an institution admittedly 
carries with it a decent regard for the 
feelings of the supporting constituency. 

his experience strongly brought home 
to me the hurtful effect of any sort of re- 
striction upon a full and open-minded 
consideration of significant problems in 
whatever realm. 


Latterly (1909-1937) I taught educa- 


ACAUEMIC FREEDUM 
and What It Has Meant to Me 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATHICh 


tion, chiefly the philosophy of education, 
in Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Here there were no restraints upon 
me except such as the culture imposes. 
These are, to be sure, real and I think 
hurtful, but it is difficult to ignore them 
and the College is not to blame. 

And now at long length to my assign- 
ment. What is academic freedom and 
what has it meant to me and my stu- 
dents? 

Freedom, as here used, means freedom 
to act, freedom from such interference 
as thwarts action we count proper. 
Academic freedom accordingly means, 
for the teacher, freedom to study and 
teach according to the best insight one 
can get, and for the student, freedom to 
study and discuss and conclude each for 
himself as best he can. 

The immediate purpose of academic 
freedom is thus that the best possible 
education may result. The longterm pur- 
pose—and this must constitute the so- 
cial and ethical justification of academic 
freedom—is therefore the same purpose 
and justification as of education itself, 
namely, that life may thereby become 
richer and more abundant for all con- 
cerned. In this way, we see, democracy, 
ethics, education, and academic freedom 
work alike to the same end—to make life 
finer and richer both for the group as a 
whole and for each constituent thereof 
both as an individual and as a group 
member. 

Because the teacher, and especially the 
university professor, may by his public 
utterances, either oral or printed, help 
democracy the better to judge and con- 
clude, academic freedom includes also 
his freedom to speak publicly as well as 
teach privately. Academic freedom thus 
helps democracy both directly in its 
public thinking and indirectly in the 
preparation of better citizens. We can 
then well agree with the NEA 1941 
statement of Principles of Academic 
Freedom that academic freedom is “in- 


tended primarily for the good of stu- 
dents and of the public rather than for 
the personal satisfaction of teachers.” 
It exists to promote the rule of intelli- 
gence in our democratic affairs. 


If one’s teaching is really to promote the 
“rule of intelligence,” it cannot proceed 
by indoctrination but only by openminded 
study. Students must learn to question re- 
ceived positions—any that questioning can 
shake—and then rethink these positions to 
something more defensible. It is this that 
has guided my teaching of the philosophy 
of education. Since various kinds of social 
and ethical problems do increasingly con- 
cern highschool pupils and even upper-age 
elementary pupils, prospective teachers 
must learn how to think intelligently 
about such problems so as the better to 
help their pupils. Peace and war alike de- 
mand morale, and there can be no satis- 
factory morale which is not well founded 
against the doubts that a changing civili- 
zation will rouse. So I have tried to build 
in each of my students a philosophy of life 
upon which he could rely as he faced the 
changing vicissitudes of life. 

But when we question customary be- 
liefs, many get troubled. Those who object 
to the questioning, themselves feeling in- 
secure, call those who question by bad 
names, “subversive,” “cynical,” “atheistic,” 
“Communistic”—any stick will do. I who 
have consistently opposed the ways of the 
Communist have nonetheless often been 
called Communist—Mrs. Diller has me in 
The Red Network along with Jane Ad- 
dams, Eleanor Roosevelt, and John Dewey. 
The Hearst newspapers sent a reporter to 
trap me (and others) into admitting sub- 
versive teaching—but we caught them. A 
1931 talk against war brought an attack 
to President Butler against my “un-Ameri- 
can and dangerous teaching.” He replied 
that “a university is the carefully pro- 
tected home of freedom of thought and 
freedom of speech, that its object is to seek 
and to protect the truth as a scholar may 
find it.” This is what the academic free- 
dom of the university has meant to me and 
my students during the years in which I 
have tried to build up the rule of intelli- 
gence in them. 
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OT MorRE than twenty paces from 
N the little red brick schoolhouse on 
the hill and directly in the shadow 

of the new, huge Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation’s magnesium foundry lies 
Alyea’s Pond, a lakelet comprising some 
fourteen acres of water surface. A few 
decades back it was an important link in 
the series of ponds used by aquatic wild- 
life on annual migratory flights, and 
the late spring saw it speckled with 
mother mallards and their broods. Large 
flocks of the shy black duck descended 
warily in a flutter of wings while mer- 
gansers dipped merrily for their dinners 
of small fish. With the onslaught of the 
machine age, however, aquatic species 
sought sanctuary in more secluded tarns. 
In an effort to attract feathered life, a 
native of the region who had known the 
pond during its golden age stocked it 
with a dozen swans. They died one by 
one. Some starved and others were 
trapped in the ice. Each spring during 
the breeding season nests were looted by 
students of the school on the hill and the 
area finally became forsaken by all spe- 
cies of wild-life. Here at the school’s very 
door lay a magnificent opportunity for 





Left, releasing 
a mated pair of 
pinioned Can- 
ada geese. 
Above, wing- 
clipping a Mal. 
lard drake. 


All photos by Donald E. Hempstead 


Return Engagement with Nature 


an experiment in practical conservation 
and a powerful interest-motivating force 
for the study of one of nature’s most 
fascinating phenomena. The school, tho 
late, recognized its responsibility and 
went into action. Today the pond has re- 
gained at least a modicum of its former 
eminence. The youngsters decided to 
make the propagation of aquatic bird- 
life both a serious study and an enjoy- 
able hobby. Results have been amazing. 
Other schools need no more equipment 
than a tiny plot of ground, a small pond, 
and a few wild waterfowl to render an 
invaluable service while spending in- 
numerable happy hours. A duck pond 
becomes not just a casual hobby but a 
refuge and breeding place for a fast dis- 
appearing type of wild-life. 

A suitable plot of ground close to the 
school was selected and fenced to keep 
in the ducks and eliminate stray animals. 
The fence ran a short distance out into 
the water to include adequate swimming 
space. Wild ducks can be had for the 
asking; the only requisite is an initial 
flock acting as decoys to lure other 
feathered travellers. Ours came from the 
State Fish and Game Commission, the 


RUNALU U. GLASS 


Principal, Lincoln School 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


State Fish and Game Preserve, and an 
interested conservationist. 

The original bevy was released with 
appropriate ceremony, the entire stu- 
dentbody assembling on the shore to 
witness the emancipation of their crated 
charges. In order to keep these birds 
after liberation it is necessary to either 
pinion them or clip their wings. Stu- 
dents clamored to do the task. Wing- 
clipping—shearing the principal flight 
feathers well away from the flesh of one 
wing—must be done at least once annu- 
ally, preferably after the midsummer 
molt. Pinioning—cutting off the last 
wing section to which the long flight 
feathers are attached—need never be re 
peated. Ducklings are pinioned much 
more easily than adult birds. 

Many varieties of wild waterfow! 
thrive in captivity. The best are mal- 
lard, black duck, wood duck, pintail, 


and teal of various kinds. Among the 


divers, the best are the redhead, canvas- 


back, and ringneck. 
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Above, in science laboratory using 
microscope to do detailed research 
on wing, body, and feather structure. 
Right, winter shelter constructed to 
blend with the surroundings. 


Many hours can be pleasurably spent 
observing the interesting antics of wild 
waterfowl. Early spring brings the mat- 
ing season and drakes perform prodi- 
gious feats of swimming and aquatic 
acrobatics hoping to impress prospective 
brides. The drakes arch up in the water 
making a peculiar whistling sound cal- 
culated to soften the hardest female 
heart. The female signifies that her re- 
sistance is at an end by a warm clucking 
and an arching of her head to one side. 
Matrimonial accord is expressed by a 
bobbing up and down in unison of both 
heads with almost mathematical pre- 
cision. 

It is wise when stocking a sanctuary 
to make the ratio at least one drake to 
four ducks. Mallards are obstreperous 
and a shortage of females brings pitched 
battles among the drakes. Great sym- 
pathy was aroused among the children 
concerning the prolonged difficulty of 
one black drake in acquiring a mate. 
His advances were rudely rebuffed on 
all sides and his rivals pecked him un- 
mercifully. Fortunately, he met his des- 
tiny in the person of a dusky beauty, 
visitor from another area. His rehabili- 
tation—a change from maligned bache- 
lor to proud husband—became complete 
much to the joy of his youthful observers. 

Due to the severe winter conditions 
some type of winter shelter was essen- 
tial. The task of constructing a simple 
three-sided hutch found an over-abun- 
dance of willing hands. The lean-to 
should be solidly constructed of sturdy 
poles and uprights covered with hem- 
lock boughs and bedded with either hay 
or salt meadow grass. It should have a 
southeastern exposure for warmth and 


a small opening in a rear corner to serve 
as an egress in the event of a visit from 
a prowling night marauder. Its natural 
appearance blends harmoniously with 
the surroundings and it is much more 
appropriate as a shelter for wild fowl 
than the traditional coop. When ice 
forms, ducks and geese can keep open 
at least part of the water available to 
them by constant swimming. 

A committee of children took respon- 
sibility for feeding: Waterfowl are fed 
twice daily and their staple food includes 
whole oats, cracked corn, or the mixed 
small grains such as wheat, barley, and 
buckwheat. Shoal-water species are best 
fed by scattering grain on water that is 
from a tew inches to two feet deep and 
up to ten feet for diving ducks. Children 
in the lower grades brought table greens 
from home, lettuce, spinach, beet, and 
carrot-tops furnishing the necessary 
roughage in the diet. Plenty of coarse, 
sharp grit can be provided by scattering 
on the shore a mixture of ground shells 
and charcoal. Feeding time became an 
adventure to be coveted. Groups among 
the boys are now planning the cultiva- 
tion of natural food. Varieties of pond 
and duck weed, muskgrass, duck po- 
tato, wild rice, and wild celery can be 
planted as a source of natural food for 
wild game birds. 

Most species of aquatic wild-life like 
to hide their nests. However, after a sea- 
son with an enclosure they will nest and 
breed providing there is ample cover. 
If there is insufficient growing cover 
within the wire, shelters of evergreen 
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branches, salt meadow grass, or corn 
fodder may be substituted. Mallard eggs 
are a greenish white and require an 
average incubation period of twenty-six 
days. Ducks cover from eight to twelve 
eggs depending on the size of the bird. 
The appearance of ducklings within the 
enclosure brought great excitement to 
the children. 

Of all the species of wild birds, the 
offspring of ducks and geese are the 
most interésting to observe. Their flight 
feathers are the last to grow but they 
can swim shortly after breaking thru 
the egg. A mother calls her scattered 
brood in a quacking which can be heard 
for almost a mile. The pell mell rush of 
the ducklings in answering is a spectacle 
long to be remembered. One little pla- 
toon of inquisitive nestlings took great 
enjoyment day after day in swimming 
thru the two-inch wire mesh, to the 
discomfort of an anxious mother, but a 
loud call would send them churning 
back to the shelter of comforting wings. 

The project reached its climax in the 
school with bulletinboards blossoming 
forth with gorgeously-colored wild-life 
drawings and graphic materials. Science 
laboratory classes studied body, wing, 
and feather structure. Eggs were dis- 
sected and examined for evidences of 
fertility. A carefully-executed bottled ex- 
hibit graphically demonstrated stages of 
reproduction from the embryo to the 
duckling and mathematics classes pre- 
pared problems involving the distance 
of migratory flights and variations in 
rapidity of wingbeat and flying speeds. 
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AMENDMENTS TU NEA BYLAWS 
To Be Considered at the 


Denver Convention 


These proposed amendments to the 
Bylaws to be considered at the 1942 
Convention were printed in the Octo- 
ber JOURNAL. 

Words or phrases in italics are to 
be added. Words in brackets [ ] are 
to be deleted. 


ARTICLE II, SECTION I (a) 


Amend as follows: “The officers of 
said corporation shall be a president, 
[a first vicepresident,] twelve [eleven 
other] vicepresidents, an executive sec- 
retary, a treasurer, a Board of Directors, 
an Executive Committee, a Board of 
Trustees, and such boards, councils, 
committees, and other officers as shall 
be prescribed in the Bylaws.” (See Act 
of Incorporation, Section 6, first para- 
graph.) (Proposed by Frances Jelinek 
of Wisconsin.) 


ARTICLE II, SECTION I (b) 


Amend as follows: “The Board of 
Directors shall consist of the president, 
the first vicepresident, the treasurer, the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, and 
one additional member from each state, 
territory, or district, to be elected by 
the Representative Assembly and of all 
life directors of the National Education 
Association, provided, however, that any 
state which has 20,000 or more paid 
members of the National Education As- 
sociation as of May 31 preceding the 
annual meeting shall be entitled to a 
second director, for the term of three 
years or until their successors are chosen, 
except that the term of the second di- 
rector of any state be contingent on the 
maintenance of 20,000 or more paid 
members in the National Education As- 
sociation as of May 31 of each year. 

“Whenever a state qualifies for a 
second director, the delegates from that 
state shall designate the directors spe- 
cifically as first and second directors at 
the time of the election of such director 
or directors. (Proposed by C. M. Lay- 
ton of Ohio.) 

“Any city with a population of five 
million or more maintaining a member- 
ship of 2000 or more in the National 
Education Association shall be entitled 
to a director on the Board of Directors 
of that Association.” (Proposed by Mrs. 
Johanna Lindlof of New York.) 


ARTICLE Il, SECTION I (d) 


Amend as follows: “The Executive 
Committee shall consist of nine mem- 
bers as follows: The president of the 
Association, [the junior past president, ] 
the first vicepresident, the treasurer, the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
two members elected by the Board of 
Directors for the term of one year, and 
three [two] members elected by the 
Representative Assembly for the term 
of one year. A director elected to the 
Executive Committee shall continue as 
a member of the Board of Directors. 
The election of the members of the 
Executive Committee by the Represen- 


tative Assembly shall be by the Hare 
System of Proportional Representation. 
The provisions of this Section shall be- 


100 percent of all the possible members 
within a district shall be entitled to all 
privileges of any other affiliated local 


come effective in the selection of the association without the payment of any 
Executive Committee for the Associa- fees.” (Proposed by Helen Bradley of 
tion year beginning with the close of Ohio.) 


the convention in 1942.” (Proposed by 
Frances Jelinek of Wisconsin.) 


ARTICLE II, SECTION 3 


Amend as follows: “A local educa- 
tional association or teachers organiza- 
tion within a state, territory, or district 
may make application to affiliate with 


ARTICLE II, SECTION 6 


Amend by the addition of the follow- 
ing: “Provided, however, that the fac- 
ulty of an institution of higher learning 
having less than one hundred (100) 
teachers, in which members of the stu- 
dent body are preparing for the profes- 





A MOMENTOUS QUESTION 


The all-important question still remains: By what spirit 
are our schools animated? Do they cultivate the higher 
faculties in the nature of childhood—its conscience, its 
benevolence, a reverence for whatever is true and 
sacred? Or are they only developing upon a grander 
scale, the lower instincts and selfish tendencies of the 
race? Knowing as we do that the foundations of na- 
tional greatness can be laid only in the industry, the 
integrity, and the spiritual elevation of the people, are 
we equally sure that our schools are forming the char- 
acter of the rising generation upon the everlasting prin- 
ciples of duty and humanity? It becomes, then, a mo- 
mentous question, whether the children in our schools 
are educated in reference to themselves and their pri- 


vate interests only, or with 


a regard to the great social 


duties and prerogatives that await them in after-life-— 


HORACE MANN. 





the National Education Association. All 
applications for affiliation shall, after 
thoro investigation, be subject to the 
approval of the Executive Committee. 
“These applications for affiliation 
shall be published for three consecutive 
months in the National Education As- 
sociation JOURNAL prior to the action of 
the Executive Committee. (Proposed by 
Joseph Forsyth of Pennsylvania.) 
“Each affiliated organization shall be 
designated an affiliated local association. 
Each affiliated local association shall be 
a local unit in the organization of the 
National Education Association and as 
such shall be entitled to representation 
in the Representative Assembly as here- 
inafter provided. The annual dues of an 
affiliated local association shall be $5 
which shall entitle said association to 
receive without application, or other 
condition, all regular publications of the 
National Education Association, includ- 
ing the volume of proceedings, reports 
of committees, and all bulletins and 
announcements when issued. Provided, 
however, that any affiliated local asso- 
ciation whose membership comprises 


sion of teaching, may affiliate as a local 
association of the National Education 
Association and shall be entitled to one 
delegate, if a majority of the faculty are 
members of the National Education As- 
sociation, provided that the association 
has not less than twenty (20) members.” 
(Proposed by Reuben T. Shaw of Penn- 
sylvania.) 
ARTICLE Il, SECTION 6 


Amend by the addition of the fol- 
owing: “Provided, however, that in 
sparsely settled areas whose total popu- 
lation does not exceed ten (10) persons 
per square mile, associations of teachers 
which affiliate with the National Edu- 
cation Association shall be entitled to 
one delegate if the association has not 
less than twenty (20) members and if 
a majority of them are members of the 
National Education Association.” (Pro- 
posed by Reuben T. Shaw of Penn- 
sylvania.) 


ARTICLE II, SECTION 7 


Amend as follows: “Only active 
members of the National Education As- 
sociation shall be eligible to be delegates 


to the Representative Assembly, and to 
vote in the election of delegates in a 
State or Local Affiliated Association 
[An‘ active member shall be permitted 
to vote for the election of delegates in 
but one Affiliated Local Association, For 
determining the apportionment of dele- 
gates, an active member may be counted 
in two Affiliated Associations, and no 
more; and one of these shall be the 
State Association.]”” (Proposed by Fred 
D. Cram of Iowa.) 


ARTICLE III, SECTION I 


Amend as follows: “The president 
shall preside at all meetings of the As- 
sociation and shall perform the duties 
prescribed by the Act of Incorporation, 
these Bylaws and Standing Rules, and 
in addition, such duties as usually de- 
volve upon the chief executive of such 
an association. In the absence of the 
president, the ranking [first] vicepresi- 
dent who is present shall preside, and 
in the absence of the president and all 
vicepresidents [the first vicepresident] 
a chairman pro tempore shall be elected 
under the direction of the executive 
secretary of the Association. The presi- 
dent shall prepare the program for the 
general sessions of the annual meeting 
of the Association and shall have power 
to confer with the president of the 
Council and the heads of the several 
departments, and to make such recom- 
mendations in regard to the program 
of the council and the several depart- 
ments as will, in his opinion, promote 
the interest of the annual meeting. The 
president shall be a member ex-officio 
of the Board of Trustees, and chairman 
of the Board of Directors and of the 
Executive Committee. He shall sign all 
bills approved for payment by the Board 
of Directors and all bills approved or 
authorized by the Executive Committee 
acting for and under the instruction of 
the Board of Directors. On the expira- 
tion of his term of office as president, 
he shall become first vicepresident for 
the ensuing year [be known as the 
junior past president and shall serve on 
the Executive Committee for the term 
of one year.]” (Proposed by Frances 
Jelinek of Wisconsin.) 


ARTICLE III, SECTION 2 


Amend by the addition of the fol- 
lowing: “[(a) The first vicepresident 
shall serve as a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. In case the office of 
president becomes vacant, the first vice- 
president shall become president and 
shall assume the duties and authority 
of the office.] ; 

“(b) The [other] vicepresidents of 
the Association shall serve as assistants 
to the president for such services as may 
be required of them.” (Proposed by 
Frances Jelinek of Wisconsin.) 


ARTICLE III, SECTION 5 (b) 


Amend as follows: “At the first mett- 
ing of the Board of Directors, he 
during the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation at which they were elected, 
they shall elect one trustee for the = 
of four years, and two members of t e 
Executive Committee for one year 
(Recommended by the Executive Com- 
mittee, meeting September 27, 194° 
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bU Educational Kooks 


COMPILED FOR THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 


at LY4I 


ASSOCIATION AND THE NEA BY THE EDU- 
CATION 
PRATT FREE LIBRARY, BALTIMORE. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ENOCH 





Principles, Philosophy, and Current 
Trends 

*Educational Policies Commission (of 
the NEA and AASA). The Education of 
Free Men in American Democracy. 115p. 
NEA. 50¢. Teacher, government, and 
citizen share responsibility to keep alive 
democratic faith and freedom to know. 

Hopkins, L. T. Interaction; The Demo- 
cratic Process. 4gop. Heath, $2.75. Teach- 
ers and students work together to discover 
needs and ways of meeting them. 

Mort, P. R. and Cornell, F. G. American 
Schools in Transition. 546p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. $4.25. What fac- 
tors aid or retard adoption ofnew methods? 

Rugg, H. O. That Men May Understand; 
an American in the long armistice. 355p. 
Doubleday. $2.75. The story of Rugg’s 
intellectual development, his championship 
of the study of current social issues in the 
classroom, the controversy over his books. 


Administration and Finance 

*Jacobson, P. B. and Reavis, W. C. 
Duties of School Principals. 812p. Prentice- 
Hall. $3.50. Sound administrative theory 
combined with successful practice. 

Kyte, G. C. The Principal at Work. 496p. 
Ginn, $3.25. What the elementary-school 
administrator wants to know. 

Mort, P. R. and Reusser, W. C. Public- 
School Finance. 569p. McGraw Hill. $3.75. 
Operational problems of the local unit, with 
chapters on state finance and federal aid. 

Reeder, W. G. The Fundamentals of 
Public-School Administration. Rev. and 
enl. ed. 798p. Macmillan. $3.75. A com- 
plete reorganization of the 1930 edition. 


Education in Other Countries 

Kandel, I. L. The End of an Era; 
[eighteenth] educational yearbook of the 
International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 393p. Teachers 
College. $3.70. Twenty years’ developments 
in educational ideals and practices here and 
abroad, and future problems. 

*Ziemer, Gregor. Education for Death; 
the making of the Nazi. 208p. Oxford. $2. 
Observation of an American educator, 
based on personal inspection. 


The School Plant 

*Viles, N. E. The Custodian at Work. 
391p. University Publishing Co. $2. Duties, 
qualifications, housekeeping, heating prob- 
lems. For janitor-engineer and adminis- 
trator. 


History 

Beale, H. K. A History of Freedom of 
Teaching in American Schools (American 
Historical Association. Report of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies, pt. 16). 343p. 
Scribner. $2. Repression in its social, eco- 
nomic, and moral phases. 


Educational Psychology and Mental 
Hygiene 

Hartmann, G. W. Educational Psychol- 
ogy. 552p. American Book Co. $2.75. The 
learner’s place in his social context—organ- 
ismic viewpoint. 

Miller, N. E. and Dollard, John. Social 
Learning and Imitation. 341p. Yale Univer- 
sity Press. $3.50. Imitative behavior arises 
under social conditions which reward it. 

NEA Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction. Mental Health in 
the Classroom; thirteenth yearbook. 304p. 
NEA. $2. Examples of healthful classroom 
practice and contributory factors in home, 
school, and community relationships. 


Tests and Measurements 

**Buros, O. K. ed. Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook, 1940. 674p. Mental Meas- 
urements Yearbook. $6. Comprehensive 
bibliography and critical evaluation of test 
materials. 

Greene, E. B. Measurements of Human 
Behavior. 777p. Odyssey Press. $3.50. In- 
telligence, vocational, and achievement 
testing and attitude appraisal. 


Studies of Childhood and Youth 


Barker, Roger; Dembo, Tamara; and 
Lewin, Kurt. Frustration and Regression; 
an experiment with young children. 314p. 
University of Iowa Press. $1.70; $1.35 paper. 
Investigation of behavior differences in free 
play situations and under frustration. 

*Blos, Peter. The Adolescent Personality; 
a study of individual behavior; for the Com- 
mission on Secondary-School Curriculum. 


_— 


THIS LIST represents the cooperative effort 
of the more than 200 specialists in various 
fields of education who assist in selecting the 
final 60 from the eligible list of approxi- 
mately 325 titles. Books especially recom- 
mended for teachers and smaller libraries 
are starred. Double-starred volumes are valu- 
able for the reference collection. All students 
and teachers of education doing intensive re- 
search in any area should consult ihe com- 
plete list of approximately one thousand 
titles which appeared in the last March num- 
ber of School and Society and the similar 
comprehensive annual lists in School and 
Society since 1927. 





517p. Appleton-Century. $3. Interpretive 
case studies of Betty, Paul, Mary, and Joe, 
reveal needs of average adolescents. 
Dearborn, W. F. and Rothney, J. W. M. 
Predicting the Child’s Development. 36op. 
Sci-Art Pubs. $4.50. Technics and findings 
in an exploration of the relationship be- 
tween mental and physical growth. 


School Libraries 

*Walraven, M. K. and Hall-Quest, A. L. 
Library Guidance for Teachers. 308p. 
Wiley. $2.75. What the secondary teacher 
needs to know to guide students in using 
source materials. 


Teacher Training 

Syracuse University School of Education. 
Curriculum Committee. A Functional Pro- 
gram of Teacher Education as Developed at 
Syracuse University. 259p. American Coun- 
cil on Education. $1.25. A flexible plan, 
with students and faculty enrolled both in 
general college and school of education. 


Audio-Visual Education 

Herzberg, M. J. ed. Radio and English 
Teaching; experiences, problems, and pro- 
cedures (National Council of Teachers of 
English mono. no. 14). 246p. Appleton- 
Century. $2. Experts discuss educational 
broadcasting problems; concrete examples 
of classroom use. 

Moore, E. M. Youth in Museums. 115p. 
Univ. of Pa. Press. $2. A survey of activi- 
ties for children in more than a hundred 
museums. 


Curriculum and Teaching Methods 

Bobbitt, Franklin. The Curriculum of 
Modern Education. 419p. McGraw-Hill. 
$2.75. Philosophy of a pioneer in curricu- 
lum development. 

*Giles, H. H. Teacher-Pupil Planning. 
395p. Harper. $2. Ten examples of success- 
ful group planning in classroom and camp. 

Spears, Harold. Secondary Education in 
American Life. 400p. Amer. Bk. $2.50. 
Persuasive, readable plea for highschools 
adapted to the majority. 
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Elementary Education 

*Lane, R. H. The Teacher in the Modern 
Elementary School. 397p. Houghton. $2.40. 
“Practical discussions of five areas of child 
interest and need as sources of good experi- 
ences.” 
Secondary Education 

Edmonson, J. B.; Roemer, Joseph; and 
Bacon, F. L. The Administration of the 
Modern Secondary School. Rev. ed. of Sec- 
ondary School Administration. 659p. Mac- 

- millan. $3. Advocates democratic partici- 
pation of pupils and faculty in organiza- 
tion and program. 

The Language Arts 

*Bond, G. L. and Bond, Eva. Develop- 
mental Reading in Highschool. 363p. Mac- 
millan. $2. An all-school program geared 
to produce mature and effective readers. 

*Gans, Roma. Guiding Children’s Read- 
ing thru Experiences. 86p. (Practical sug- 
gestions for teaching, no. 3). Columbia 
University, Teachers College.$1;60¢ paper. 
Intelligent reading thru interpretation and 
evaluation in terms of reader’s purpose. 

Gray, W. S. ed. Adjusting Reading Pro- 
grams to Individuals; proceedings of the 
Conference on Reading at the University 
of Chicago, vol. 3 (Supp. educ. mono. 
no. 52) 344p. The Univ. $2. Promoting 
growth thru reading in various subjects at 
different school levels. 

*National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Committee on Individual Differences. 
Pupils Are People; by Nellie Appy, chair- 
man (English mono. no. 13). 303p. Apple- 
ton. $2.25. Opportunities for each to utilize 
his abilities in group-directed setting. 

NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals. Language Arts in the Elemen- 
tary School; twentieth yearbook. 671p. 
NEA. $2. Fluency and richness in all 
forms of expression are primary goals. 
Mathematics and Science 

National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. Arithmetic in General Education; 
sixteenth yearbook. 335p. Columbia Uni- 
versity, Teachers College. $1.25. Recom- 
mends organization in terms of mathe- 
matical meaning and social significance. 

**Woodring, M. N.; Oakes, M. E.; and 
Brown, H. E. Enriched Teaching of Sci- 
ence in the Highschool. 2nd ed. rev. and 
enl. 402p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col- 
lege. $3.25. Evaluative bibliography; source 

list of inexpensive supplementary materials. 
Social Studies 

*National Council for the Social Studies. 
The Social Studies in the Elementary 
School; twelfth yearbook, ed. by W. E. 

Young. 243p. NEA. $2. Curriculum de- 
velopment and evaluation, with units em- 
phasizing community living. 

*Tonne, H. A. Consumer Education in 
the Schools. 365p. Prentice-Hall. $2.85. 


Development, current concepts, relation to 
other curriculum subjects. 
Art and Music 

*Dykema, P. W. and Gehrkens, K. W. 
The Teaching and Administration of 
Highschool Music. 614p. C. C. Birchard 
and Co. $4. Usable program for organizing 
all phases of enjoyable music curriculum. 

National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. Art in American Life and Educa- 
tion; goth yearbook. 819p. Public School. $4. 
Art’s manifestations in a workday world. 
Vocational Education 

Haas, K. B. Distributive Education. 
310p. Gregg. $2. The first text on teaching 
methods, with administrative procedure 
under the George-Deen Act. 

John Dewey Society. Workers’ Educa- 
tion in the United States; fifth yearbook, 
ed. by Theodore Brameld. 338p. Harper. 
$2.50. The program and its implications. 

Lorwin, L. L. Youth Work Programs; 
problems and policies, prepared for the 
American Youth Commission. 195p. Amer- 
ican Council on Education. $1.75. Their 
role in shaping the occupational, economic, 
and social opportunities of youth. 
Guidance 

*Germane, C. E. and Germane, E. G. 
Personnel Work in Highschool; a program 
for guidance of youth. sggp. Silver. $4. The 
materials, methods, measurements, and 
outcomes of a five-year study, with empha- 
sis on the importance of the teacher. 

*Myers, G. E. Principles and Techniques 
of Vocational Guidance. 377p. McGraw- 
Hill. $3. Usable exposition of eight es- 
sential services for an effective program. 

Strang, Ruth. Group Activities in Col- 
lege and Secondary School. 361p. Harper. 
$4. How to initiate, finance, supervise, co- 
ordinate extracurriculum group activities. 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation 

*Davis, E. C. and Lawther, J. D. Success- 
ful Teaching in Physical Education. 665p. 
Prentice-Hall. $3. Comprehensive, practical 
text; attention to problems of new teachers. 

*Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the NEA and AMA. Health 
Education; a guide for teachers in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and institutions 
for teacher education. Rev. ed. 368p. NEA. 
$1.50. Authoritative information on health 
and growth, with illustrative units of work. 

*Wrenn, C. G. and Harley, D. L. Time 
on Their Hands; a report on leisure, recre- 
ation, and young people, prepared for the 
American Youth Commission. 266p. Amer- 
ican Council on Education. $2. Public and 
private facilities are analyzed as a basis 
for planning adequately for youth needs. 
Special Education 

Pintner, Rudolph; Eisenson, Jon; and 
Stanton, Mildred. The Psychology of the 


Physically Handicapped. 391p. Crofts, 
$3. Summary of research on educational 
achievement, intelligence, and abilities, 
Education for Family Life 

Brown, C. M. Evaluation and Investj. 
gation in Home Economics. 461p. Crofts, 
$3.50. A thoro discussion of measurement 
and statistical technics. 

*Folsom, J. K. Youth, Family, and Edy- 
cation, with sections by W. E. Bain and 
Ellen Miller, prepared for the American 
Youth Commission. 299p. American Coun- 
cil on Edn. $1.75. Sociological approach. 

*Joint Committee on Curriculum Aspects 
of Education for Home and Family Liy- 
ing of Home Economics Department of 
NEA and Society for Curriculum Study. 
Family Living and Our Schools; sugges- 
tions for instructional programs. 468p. Ap- 
pleton-Century. $2.50. Examples of family 
life education in the school curriculum. 
Negro Youth and Education 

Johnson, C. S. Growing Up in the Black 
Belt; Negro youth in the rural South, pre- 
pared for the American Youth Commis- 
sion. 360p. American Council on Educa- 
tion. $2.25. Study of attitudes and _per- 
sonality conditioned by minority status. 
Higher Education 

Chambers, M. M. The Colleges and the 
Courts, 1936-40. 126p. Carnegie Founda- 
tion for Advancement of Teaching, Free. 
Changing judicial concept of higher edu- 
cation’s privileges. 

Swarthmore College Faculty. An Ad- 
venture in Education; Swarthmore College 
under Frank Aydelotte. 236p. Macmillan. 
$2.50. An unusual experiment in a college 
curriculum under the honors system. 
Adult Education 

**Beals, R. A. and Brody, Leon. The 
Literature of Adult Education. 493p. Amet- 
ican Association for Adult Education. $2. 
Pertinent, critical, introductory summaries 
of recent literature; selective bibliographies. 

Hill, F. E. and Williams, W. E. Radio's 
Listening Groups, the United States and 
Great Britain. 270p. Columbia University 
Press. $2.75. Formation, operation, pro- 
gram preferences, methods of presentation. 


Educational Research 

*Alexander, Carter. How To Locate 
Educational Information and Data. 2d ed. 
439p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. 
$4. Guide to research tools and technics. 

**Monroe, W. S. ed. Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research; prepared under the 
auspices of the American Educational Re- 
search Association. 1344p. Macmillan. $10. 
Greatly needed, intelligently compiled. 


Books listed here may be had postpaid at prices 
indicated from Consumers’ Book Cooperauve, Inc., 
27 Coenties Slip, New York City, or from ind 
vidual publishers. 
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MEMURHIZING 


GRADE TWO 





ARRANGED BY THE TEACHERS OF THE FREE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


THIS LEAFLET—one of a series of six for the elementary school—is designed 
to be put into the hands of the children as their own treasured possession. 
Thru the cooperation of Superintendent Charles B. Glenn of Birmingham, 
Alabama, the selections have been made by committees of the teachers of 
the Birmingham public schools, working under the chairmanship of Foster 
Ansley, principal of the Barrett and Curry Schools and chairman of the 
Library and Literature Committee. The work has been done under the 
general direction of L. Frazer Banks, assistant superintendent of the Bir- 
mingham schools and NEA State Director for Alabama. Suggestions are 
invited for the improvement of the list and will be carefully considered. 
Such suggestions for other selections to be included should indicate what 
material is to be omitted to make place for the new. These poems will be 


available after April 15 as Personal Growth Leaflet 192. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM 
The Lord is my shepherd: I shall not 


want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. 


He restoreth my soul: 
He leadeth me in the paths of righteous- 
ness for His name’s sake. 


Yea, tho I walk thru the valley of the 
shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil: 

For Thou art with me: 

Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me. 


Thou preparest a table before me 
In the presence of mine enemies; 
Thou anointest my head with oil; 
My cup runneth over. 


Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 

Me all the days of my life: 

And I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever. 


TODAY 


So here hath’ been dawning 
Another blue day; 

Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 


Out of Eternity 

This new day is born; 
Into Eternity, 

At night, will return. 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did; 

So soon it forever 
From all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day; 

Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 


—Thomas Carlyle 


Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way. 


WHICH LOVED BEST? 


“T love you, mother,” said little John, 

Then forgetting his work, his cap went 
on, 

And he was off to the garden swing, 

Leaving his mother the wood to bring. 


“T love you, mother,” said little Nell, 

“T love you better than tongue can tell.” 

Then she teased and pouted half the day, 

Till mother rejoiced when she went to 
play. 

“T love you, mother,” said little Fan. 

“Today I'll help you all I can.” 


To the cradle then she did softly creep, 
And rocked the baby till it fell asleep. 


Then stepping softly, she took the 
broom, 

And swept the floor and dusted the 
room; 

Busy and happy all day was she, 

Helpful and cheerful as child could be. 


“T love you, mother,” again they said,— 
Three little children, going to bed. 
How do you think that mother guessed 
Which of them really loved her best? 


—Joy Allison 


LITTLE BO-PEEP 


Little Bo-peep has lost her sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find them; 
Leave them alone, and they'll come 
home, 
And bring their tails behind them. 


Then up she took her little crook, 
Determined for to find them; 
She found them indeed, but it made her 
heart bleed, 
For they’d left their tails behind them. 


It happened one day, as Bo-peep did 
stray, 
Unto a meadow hard by, 
There she espied their tails side by side, 
All hung on a tree to dry. 


She heaved a sigh, and wiped her eye, 
And over the hillocks she raced; 
And tried what she could, as a shep- 
herdess should, 


That each should be properly placed. 
—Mother Goose 


THE OWL AND THE PUSSY-CAT 


The Owl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat. 
They took some honey, and plenty of . 
money 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 
The Owl looked up to the moon above, 
And sang to a small guitar, 
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“O lovely Pussy! O Pussy, my love! 
What a beautiful Pussy you are,— 
You are; 
What a beautiful Pussy you are!” 


Pussy said to the Owl, “You elegant 
fowl, 
How wonderful sweet you sing! 
O let us be married,—too long we have 
tarried.— 
But what shall we do for a ring?” 
They sailed away for a year and a day 
To the land where the Bong-tree 
grows, 
And there in the wood, a piggy-wig 
stood 
With a ring in the end of his nose— 
His nose; 
With a ring in the end of his nose. 


“Dear Pig, are you willing to sell for 
one shilling 
Your ring?” Said the piggy, “I will.” 
So they took it away, and were married 
next day 
By the turkey who lives on the hill. 
They dined upon mince and slices of 
quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon, 
And hand in hand, on the edge of the 
sand, 
They danced by the light of the moon, 
—The moon; 


They danced by the light of the moon. 
—Edward Lear 


MORNING 


Will there really be a morning? 
Is there such a thing as day? 
Could I see it from the mountains 
If I were as tall as they? 


Has it feet like water lilies? 
Has it feathers like a bird? 

Is it brought from famous countries 
Of which I have never heard? 


Oh, some scholar! Oh, some sailor! 
Oh, some wise man from the skies! 
Please to tell a little pilgrim 
Where the place called morning lies! 
—Emily Dickinson 


COPYRIGHT, LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Bad habits are like a comfortable bed— 
Easy to get into but hard to get out of. 


Give to the world the best you have 
And the best will come back to you. 


—Madeline S. Bridges 





To Parents and Teachers 


CHILDREN GROW IN SPIRIT AND IN 
mental power by what they retain. 
It is not enough merely to read. 
Learning by heart is essential. Such 
learning can be made delightful. 
Children love beauty and have a nat- 
ural feeling for rhythm and rime 
which grows with cultivation. New 
words that are not too difficult ap- 
peal to them. Selections can be fixed 
in memory by going over them aloud 
again and again, sometimes two or 
more reciting together. Help the child 
to understand the meaning of the 
words and to catch the feeling of 
the author. Have memory exercises 
when the child is at his best and 
keep a happy atmosphere. As new 
selections are learned, go back and 
recite the old ones until a child in 
the upper grades can recite easily 
all the selections learned earlier. The 
taste for poetry and fine prose thus 
developed will remain thruout life 
as a priceless heritage. 





THE LITTLE PLANT 


In the heart of a seed, 
Buried deep, so deep! 
A dear little plant 
Lay fast asleep! 


“Wake!” said the sunshine, 
“And creep to the light!” 
“Wake!” said the voice 
Of the raindrops bright. 


The little plant heard 
And it rose to see 

What the wonderful 
Outside world might be! 


—Kate L. Brown 


THE SWING 


How do you like to go up in a swing, 
Up in the air so blue? 

Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing 
Ever a child can do! 


Up in the air and over the wall, 
Till I can see so wide, 

Rivers and trees and cattle and all 
Over the countryside— 


Till I look down on the garden green, 
Down on the roof so boown— 

Up in the air I go flying again, 
Up in the air and down! 


—Robert Louis Stevenson 
COPYRIGHT, CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


MY BED IS A BOAT 
My bed is like a little boat: 


Nurse helps me in when I embark: 
She girds me in my sailor’s coat 
And starts me in the dark. 


At night, I go on board and say 
Goodnight to all my friends on shore; 
I shut my eyes and sail away 
And see and hear no more. 


And sometimes things to bed I take, 
As prudent sailors have to do; 

Perhaps a slice of wedding-cake, 
Perhaps a toy or two. 


All night across the dark we steer; 
But when the day returns at last, 

Safe in my room, beside the pier, 
I find my vessel fast. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson 
COPYRIGHT, CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


THERE ARE MANY FLAGS 


There are many flags in many lands; 
There are flags of every hue; 

But there is no flag, however grand, 
Like our own Red, White, and Blue. 


I know where the prettiest colors are, 
And I’m sure, if I only knew 
How to get them here, I could make a 
flag 
Of glorious red, white, and blue. 


I would cut a piece from the evening 
sky 
When the stars were shining thru, 
And use it, just as it was on high, 
For my stars and field of blue. 


Then I'd take a part of a fleecy cloud, 
And some red from a rainbow, bright, 

And put them together, side by side, 
For my stripes of red and white. 


We shall always love the Stars and 
Stripes, 
And we mean to be ever true 
To this land of ours, and the dear old 
flag, 
The Red, the White, and the Blue. 


Then hurrah for the flag! our country’s 
flag! 
Its stripes, and white stars, too! 
There is no flag in any land 
Like our own Red, White, and Blue! 


—Mary Howlister 


THE PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 


I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America and to the 
Republic for which it stands; one n 
tion, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all. 
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ers meets to transact the business 

of our Association, representing 
thru its affiliated organizations over 
800,000 teachers. The decisions and 
motions passed by that group have 
farreaching effects on teachers and 
children. Its actions must be well con- 
sidered and its decisions made by per- 
sons of professional integrity and sin- 
cerest enthusiasm for the best interests 
of all concerned. 

This group is known as the Repre- 
sentative Assembly and includes about 
1200 members elected by local and state 
affliated groups. It meets three morn- 
ings during the annual convention of 
the National Education Association. 

The Assembly is the policy-forming 
body of the Association. In years it is 
relatively young. The first Assembly 
met at Des Moines in 1921. The meet- 
ing at the Denver convention this 
summer will be only the twenty-sec- 
ond. But thru the years the Assembly 
has demonstrated the success of this 
representative form of government 
adopted by the Association. 

For almost sixty years the business 
of the NEA had been conducted by 
its annual conventions. Since the at- 
tendance at these conventions was con- 
centrated largely in the area around 
the convention city, it was not rep- 
resentative of the country as a whole. 
The rapid membership growth called 
for a more democratic arrangement. 
In 1920 a change in the NEA Bylaws 
created the Representative Assembly 
of delegates. Thru this direct represen- 
tation every member has a voice in the 
government of the NEA. Thus if a 
member takes exception to any part of 
the NEA program, wishes to change 
its policy, or to engage in some new 
project, he has an opportunity to place 
his proposal before the Assembly. 

A great responsibility rests upon 
each organization choosing its dele- 
gates. Keeping in mind the fact that 
all business of the Association is car- 
ried on by the delegates, the following 
facts seem pertinent: 

First, the delegate should be a 
teacher who has given good service 
over a period of time in either the 
state or local organization. It is an 
honor to be chosen a delegate. How- 
ever, this honor should be in recogni- 


(J: EACH YEAR a group of teach- 


THE 


™” Hepresentative 


Assemb 


tion of service rendered. The delegate 
selected will be unfamiliar with the 
background of the business of the As- 
sembly unless he is accustomed to dis- 
cussing such matters at home. 

Second, since some of the business 
to be transacted has been held over 
from the preceding year, the delegate 
who was not in the previous session 
will be greatly puzzled as to the de- 
cision to make. In the past a large por- 
tion of the delegates have been attend- 
ing for the first time. One can easily 
see how this is bound to retard prog- 
ress and action. For this reason each 
affliated association should make sure 
some of the representatives have been 
delegates before and have attended 
as voting members. 

Since the business of the NEA is 
transacted by the Assembly, the per- 
sons who have agreed to serve as dele- 
gates should come prepared to attend 
every session and to remain in the 
meeting until it adjourns. That is the 
tacit agreement they make when they 
accept nomination as delegates. Fur- 
thermore they should give full re- 
ports of the Assembly to the associa- 
tion when they return home. 

I realize there are interesting meet- 
ings being held elsewhere and we 
would all like to attend them but no 
meeting carries such responsibilities as 
the Representative Assembly. 

The suggestion has been made that 
we have a speaker at the meetings. 
The time now allocated is not enough 
to care for the business of an organi- 
zation the size of the NEA; hence we 
should not use any of it for purposes 
other than business. Greetings from 
national organizations who are coop- 
erating with us in education are timely 
and welcome. More than that we can- 
not have in the limited time of three 
short morning sessions. 

Another suggestion has been to stop 
discussion. The NEA is a democratic 
organization and every delegate has 


MYRTLE HOOPER DAHL 


President of the National Education 
Association 


the right to express an opinion. To 
limit the length of discussion can be 
done, but if the organization is impor- 
tant, every item of business deserves 
thoro discussion before final action is 
taken. 

The members of an Assembly should 
come to the meeting with full realiza- 
tion of the duties they have to per- 
form. They should bring to each ses- 
sion the best thinking of the group 
they have been selected to represent. 

The delegates should be selected 
early in the year and their names cer- 
tified to the NEA. They will then 
receive much information and mate- 
rial relative to the meeting which will 
give them the opportunity to discuss 
the matters before coming to the As- 
sembly to transact the business. 

The NEA is a large, going concern 
handling your affairs. Its business is 
important enough to merit the most 
experienced members in its business 
session. I have sometimes been of the 
opinion that organizations often fail 
to realize how important it is to send 
persons who have rendered service to 
them at home similar to that of the 
NEA and so have sent persons be- 
cause they wanted them to have the 
trip. That is very generous but remem- 
ber in the Assembly, if mistakes in 
judgment are made due to inexperi- 
ence, then the affiliated group back 
home must assume the responsibility. 

The National Education Association 
is working for you as you direct, and 
it must look to you for leadership and 
direction. The Association will have 
many serious problems, due to the 
times, in the Denver meeting. Let’s 
come prepared to work them out 
unitedly and wisely. 
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MAPS and Living Geography 


WwW today is a vast worldwide lesson 
in living geography, with swift 
thrusts by land, sea, and air forces serv- 
ing as the teacher’s pointer. To empha- 
size the importance of maps in inter- 
preting the swift-changing events of 
today, the Journat staff requested the 
National Geographic Society to provide 
a series of four maps. The map on the 
cover of this issue is the third in the 
series drawn for Tue Journat thru the 
generous cooperation of the Society. 
To provide the geographic basis for 
understanding of geography and cur- 
rent events, the National Geographic 
Society, neighbor of the NEA, is pro- 
ducing and distributing maps by the 
millions. “Best sellers” include the new 
map of the world; the theater of war in 
the Pacific Ocean; North America; 
Europe and the Near East; the United 
States; Africa; the Atlantic Ocean; the 
Caribbean; the Indian Ocean; and Asia. 
When the White House suggested 
that listeners to President Roosevelt’s 
Washington’s Birthday speech have a 
world map before them, the Geo- 
graphic’s 1,165,000 members had only to 
turn to their map of the world, received 


just before the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

More than 100,000 copies of the mil- 
lion and a quarter maps distributed 
with the National Geographic Maga- 
zine go to college professors, school offi- 
cials, teachers, librarians, students. Much 
of the recent demand for extra copies 
has come from this group. 

Government orders of maps shot up 
from 3474 in the eleven weeks immedi- 
ately preceding Pearl Harbor to 21,406 
in the eleven weeks after. In U. S. planes 
and ships of war, in the Army War 
College and General Staff Headquar- 
ters, in training camps and in the field, 
in the State Department and other gov- 
ernment offices, Geographic maps are 
used. 

The Army’s highest-ranking air off- 
cer, Lieutenant General H. H. Arnold, 
chief, Army Air Forces, recently sent 
Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, president of the 
National Geographic, a much-used map 
of the Caribbean area with this note: 

“Attached is one of your maps which 
I have used for two roundtrips to the 
Panama Canal Zone. It is getting 


pretty badly messed up, and I thought 
I might trade you for a new one.” 





New Life Members Received 
in February 


CattrorniAa—John D. McLain 
ILt1Nots—Marshall Malloy 
Matne—Charles E. Glover 
Missourr—Frank P. Tillman 
Outo—Mildred I. Love 


Teachers Handle Sugar Rationing 


Sv Ir 1s both a great compliment and a 
great responsibility that the teachers have 
been called upon to handle registration for 
sugar rationing. Thru the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration teachers will be kept in touch with 
the situation as it develops. Following is a 
message from Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson to the public-school teachers of 
America: 


“A few weeks ago I announced that the 
Office of Price Administration would soon 


ask the public-school teachers of America 
to assist in registering consumers for War 
Ration Book No. 1, covering sugar ration- 
ing. At that time it was pointed out that 
the sugar requirements for smokeless pow- 
der and the reduction in sugar imports 
because of the war made it necessary for 
household and industrial users to get along 
this year with less sugar than they con- 
sumed in 1941. In light of this condition, 
rationing became essential in order to in- 
sure that each person in the country would 
get his fair share of the sugar supply avail- 
able to consumers. 

“With sugar rationing planned to begin 
soon, I am now calling upon the nation’s 
public-school teachers to cooperate in this 
important undertaking. In making this 
call, I recognize that teachers are more 
than busy not only with their main job 
of education but also with the many war- 
time jobs they have already undertaken. 


The trade was made, and the “messed 
up” map now hangs in the Lobby of the 
Society’s headquarters. 

Weeks and even months are required 
to prepare and publish a map, with its 
myriad place names and scrupulously 
accurate detail. Ingenious inventions and 
shortcut methods have speeded up the 
Society’s map production and increased 
accuracy and clarity. 

One notable invention is a sort of 
“photographic linotype.” On the most 
legible maps the lettering of the many 
place names has always been done by 
skilled draftsmen. But with thousands 
of place names on a modern map, hand- 
lettering became a serious time-con- 
sumer. The problem was solved by hay- 
ing a single artist design and draw the 
separate letters of several styles of alpha- 
bets. Photographic negatives and posi- 
tives were made of each letter, and thus 
a “font” of the letters was built up like 
the type font of printers. When a name 
is needed, it is spelled out in the nega- 
tives or positives, and a sharp photo- 
graphic print is made in any size. This 
is cemented to the master map, and 
when the final plate of the map is made, 
every one of the thousands of letters is of 
standard design and is sharp and clear. 


On the other hand, I recognize that of all 
agencies the public schools are most closely 
in touch with the communities of America, 
and are best situated and staffed to launch 
the sugar-rationing program fairly, eff- 
ciently, and democratically. 

“The public is looking to you, the 
teachers of America, to do the job of regis- 
tering them for their ration books as 
simply and efficiently as possible. I know 
that their confidence in you is entirely 
justified.” 


Rationing Is an Opportunity 


yy Tue National Rationing Registration 
and Sugar Rationing Program is probably 
the only time in the life of teachers now 
living when one or more adults from every 
household in the nation will make a 
direct contact with the school. Here is 
undoubtedly the greatest opportunity of 
a generation for the schools of America 
to build goodwill. As teachers assume 
this task cheerfully and work sympatheti- 
cally and efficiently with the representative 
of every home, they will do more to 
strengthen public appreciation than could 
be achieved in any other way. Why not 
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have some exhibits on display, guides to 
show interested persons thru the building, 
demonstrations, and even short special 
programs? Let’s make the most of this 


opportunity. 


Defense Commission Principles 
and Purposes 


s Cuitp Lagor and juvenile delinquency 
are two areas which need careful attention 
in the next few years, according to the 
statement of Principles and Purposes 
adopted by the NEA Commission for the 
defense of Democracy thru Education at 
its meeting in San Francisco in February. 
Regarding juvenile delinquency the Com- 
mission said: “Neglect of the education 
and supervision of youth during wartime 
will inevitably result in rapid and alarm- 
ing increase in juvenile delinquency and 
crime.” For these and other reasons the 
Commission pointed out that it is of the 
utmost importance that our educational 
system be maintained at a high level of 
efficiency. 

The Commission took this stand on the 
question of strikes and the schools: “So 
important is education to our democracy 
during this war period that the Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy thru 
Education opposes the closing of schools 
because of strikes of school plant em- 
ployees, or for any other cause, during the 
period of the war.” 

Among other areas with which the Com- 
mission is concerned are the shortage of 
competent teachers for the war period, an 
amendment of the Hatch Act so that it 
cannot be interpreted to interfere with the 
political rights of teachers, and legislation 
looking toward financial assistance to dis- 
charged soldiers who will wish to complete 
their education after the war. 


Lida Lee Tall 


yy Miss TALL, retired president of Towson 
State Teachers College, Towson, Mary- 
land, 1928-38, died suddenly on February 


FRANCIS G. BLAIR 


NEA Past-Presi- 
dent Francis Grant 
Blair, for 28 years 
state superintendent 
of public instruction 
in Illinois, died from 
a heart attack on 
January 27. He was 
77 years of age. 

Dr. Blair, an NEA 
member since 1899 
and a Life Member 
since 1927, served 
the Association as 
president during 
1926-27. He focused by 
national attention 
upon the teachers of America as “the first 
and last line of defense of the Republic,” 
and in his presidential address July 4, 
1927, declared that “the having and hold- 
ing of the right kind of teacher in the 
schools of America is the chief concern 
of the Republic.” This address appears in 
THE Journat for October 1927, p1g7-201. 





This portrait of Dr. Blair was painted 


Donna Wilson Crabtree, wife of 
the secretary-emeritus of the NEA. 


Born in Nashville, 
Illinois, October 30, 
1864, Dr. Blair was 
educated at Illinois 
State Normal Univer- 
sity and received a 
B.S. degree from 
Swarthmore College 
in 1897. From Col- 
gate in 1913 and Illi- 
nois Wesleyan in 
1916 he received the 
LL.D degree and 
from Rhode Island 
State Teachers Col- 
lege in 1926 the Doc- 
tor of Education de- 
gree. He taught country schools from 
1884-86 and was a school principal in IIli- 
nois until 1899 when he headed the train- 
ing department of Eastern Illinois Normal 
School. In 1906 he was elected state super- 
intendent and served until his retirement 
in 1935. Dr. Blair was widely beloved for 
his service to community, state, and nation. 





21 from a heart attack. Miss Tall was for 
many years an influential leader in the 
NEA and the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. She was Secretary of 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
NEA (now American Association of 
School Administrators) in 1917-18. 


Important 


yy THE JouRNAL is not published during 
June, July, and August. Summer changes 
of address need not be reported. To re- 
ceive THE JourNnaL promptly in Septem- 


ber, it will be necessary for you to send us 
prior to August 15 any change of address 
for the coming school year. 


Training for Civilian Defense 


This is the title of the Baltimore Bulle- 
tin of Education for February-March 1942, 
which tells how the educational facilities 
of Baltimore are helping train citizens in 
methods of protecting their lives and prop- 
erty. “Civilian defense is a rush order. 
The schools of Baltimore have given it 
priority rating,” says Superintendent David 


E. Weglein. [Cont. on page A-54| 
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HE FOLLOWING COUNTIES, cities, and individual 
| pate have reported 100 percent membership 
January 28 thru February 27 and have continu- 
ously enrolled in their national professional organ- 
ization for the number of years indicated: 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS 


Missourt—Kansas City, Norman 


NINETEEN YEARS 


New Yorx—Binghamton, Horace Mann 
Wyrominc—Worland, Entire System 


EIGHTEEN YEARS 


Itt1no1is—Dundee, Dundee-Carpentersville Jr. High 
New Yorx—Binghamton, Thomas A. Edison 
Ouxu10—Logan County, Entire System 
PENNSYLVANIA—Steelton, Entire System 


SEVENTEEN YEARS 
New Yorx—Binghamton, Continuation #2, Daniel 


S. Dickinson 
Wisconstn—Kenosha, Jefferson 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


CaLiFrorNia—Atascadero, Atascadero Elem. 
Kansas—Paola, Paola Sr. High 
Utau—Mountain Home, Mountain Home; Roose- 
. Roosevelt Elem.; Tabiona, Tabiona High & 
em. 


FIFTEEN YEARS 


Ca.irornia—Needles, Entire System 
Micuican—Detroit, Guest 
New Yorx—Binghamton, Entire System 


FOURTEEN YEARS 


Utrau—Mount Emmons, Mt. 
Upalco, Upalco 


THIRTEEN YEARS 
Hawatti—Kaunakakai, Molokai, Kaunakakai 
ILttinois—DeKalb, DeKalb Twp. High 


TWELVE YEARS 
CaLiForN1a—Stockton, Jefferson 
PENNSYLVANIA—Matamoras, Elem. 


TEN YEARS 


New Jersty—Westfield, Grant 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Cass St., Hartford Ave., 
Alexander Mitchell, Sixty-eighth St. 


NINE YEARS 


PENNSYLVANIA—Chester, Lincoln 
TENNESSEE—Nashville, Central High 
Utau—Duchesne County, Entire System 
WasHIncTton—Everett, Jefferson 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Silver Spring 


EIGHT YEARS 


IttIno1is—Champaign, Entire System 
Inp1ana—Indianapolis, Brookside 


Emmons Elem.; 
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Are published the second month after we receive them. Watch for your school. The rapidly 
increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has led 
> your Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth FZ 


Micuican—Detroit, Fairbanks 

New YorK—Schenectady, Edison 

NortH CaroLtina—Durham, East Durham Jr. High 

TENNESSEE—Davidson County, Entire System 

Vircinia—Richmond, Robert E. Lee 

West VirGinta—Apple Grove, Sunnyside; Chesa- 
peake, Lower Chesapeake 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Binner School for the 
Deaf, Peckham Jr. High 


SEVEN YEARS 


Catirornia—Oakland, Chabot, Garfield Jr. High 

CoLtorapo—Otis, Lone Star Sr. High 

ItL1ino1s—Dolton, Entire System; Elmwood Park, 
Entire System 

Inptana—I ndianapolis, Harrison #2, P. S. #72 

Kansas—Paola, Entire System 

Kentucky—Elizabethtown, Entire System 

West Vircinia—Eskdale, Eskdale 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Bartlett Ave., Clarke St. 


SIX YEARS 


CatiFrornia—Chico, Chapman, College Elem.; San 
Francisco, Douglas - ; 

District oF CotumB1a—Washington, Bryan 

Hawati—Kaunakakai, Molokai, Holomua; Pukoo, 
Molokai, Kilohana Inter. 

Kansas—Kingsdown, Entire System 

MassacHusEtts—Leverett, East Leverett 

Nevapa—Goodsprings, Goodsprings 

Oxu1to—Kings Mills, Entire System 

Utrau—Roy, Uintah 


FIVE YEARS 


Avaska—Nenana, Franklin K. Lane 

CaLIFoRNIA—Pomona, Emerson Jr. High 

Connecticut—New Haven, Lovell 

Hawair—Haiku, Maui, Halehaku; 
Maui, Ulupalakua 

New Jersey—Absecon, Entire System; Hackensack, 
Longview Ave. 

New Yorx—Binghamton, North Sr. High 

Oxuio—Kenton, Hardin Central District School 

PENNSYLVANIA—Elkins Park, Entire System 

Soutu Carotina—Batesburg, Samaria; Lexington, 
White Knoll; Prosperity, Macedonia 

Utau—San Juan County, Entire System 

West Vircinta—Point Pleasant, Central 


FOUR YEARS 


CaLirornia—Oakland, Bella Vista 
FLoripa—Miami, West Little River 
Hawa:i—Kaupo, Maui, Kaupo; Maunaloa, Molokai, 
Maunaloa 
Itt1no1s—Clinton, Clinton Community High 
Kentucky—Irvine, Entire System; Livermore, En- 
tire System 
Massacuusetts—Melrose, Washington 
New Yorx—Ocean Beach, Ocean Beach 
Ouio—Jefferson, Lenox Centralized 
TENNESSEE—K nozville, Belle Morris 
Utau—Boneta, Boneta; Monticello, Horsehead, 
Ucolo 
Wisconsin—Verona, Verona Union High 


THREE YEARS 


ALaBaMa—Birmingham, Baker 
Arxansas—Little Rock, Badgett 


Ulupalakua, 


100 Percent for 
ce Years 


BUENA VISTA SCHOOL 


of Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, has maintained 100 
percent NEA membership 
since 1920. Rose Bland 
is principal. The photo 
shows one of the school 
activities, a telephone ex- 
periment. 
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Catirornia—Long Beach, Frances E. Willard: 
Oakland, Tompkins; San Diego, Pacific Beach ’ 
Cotorapo—Greeley, Franklin 
Loree at Entire System 
Lovuistana—Vacherie, Seventh Ward 
Oxu10o—South Euclid, Charles F. Brush Sr. High 
OrEcon—Nyssa, Entire System; Portland, Buckman 
SoutH_Carotina—Norway, Two Mile, Willow High 
West Vircinta—Grafton, Blueville, Webster 
Wisconsin—Janesville, Garfield; Milwaukee, Steu- 
ben Jr. High, Twenty-seventh St. 


TWO YEARS 


ALaBAMA—Jasper, Entire System; West Blocton 
Grey Hill ‘ 

Catirornta—Los Angeles, Farmdale; Pasadena 
Arroyo Seco ‘ 

CoLorapo—Dove Creek, Urado 

FiLoripa—Jupiter, Jupiter 

Grorcia—La Fayette, A. R. Fortune Grammar 

Hawati—Hauula, Oahu, Hauula; Honolulu, Palolo 

Itt1no1s—Peoria, Reservoir Hgts. 

Kansas—Paola, Paola Jr. High 

MassacHusetTts—Waltham, Henry Whittemore 

MinnEsota—Minneapolis, Cary 

Nevapa—Lovelock, Lake Cons. 

New JersEy—Atlantic City, Entire System; Tren- 
ton, Mott 

NortH Carotina—Charlotte, Plaza Road; Winston- 
Salem, Children’s Home 

Ou10—Madison, John R. Adams; Newark, Wood- 
side; South Euclid, Entire System; West Milton, 
Wengerlawn; Youngstown, Chaney High 

Orecon—Portland, Brooklyn, Peninsula, Vernon 

PENNSYLVANIA—Hanover, Entire System 

SoutH Carotina—Greenville, Graham 

Utau—Monticello, Lockerby 

Vireinta—East Falls Church, Chesterbrook 

West Vircinta—Emmons, Emmons 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Vieau 


CURRENT YEAR 


AvaBamMa—McCullough, McCullough High 
Avtaska—Eek via Bethel, Eek; Healy, Suntrana 
Terr.; Tenakee, Tenakee 
Ca.irornia—Lakeport, Blue Lakes, Mountain; Long 
Beach, Garfield; Watsonville, Calabasas 
Cotorapo—Durango, Entire System; Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth Union High; Ramah, Ramah 
Connecticut—New Haven, Dwight ro 
Fioripa—Coral Gables, Coral Gables Elem.; Miami, 
Citrus Grove Jr. High; Plant City, William J. 
Bryan; St. Petersburg, Mt. Vernon; Tampa, Phil- 
lip Shore, Tampa Bay Blvd. 
Grorcia—Albany, Mulberry | Ave.; Alpharetta, 
Northwestern; Atlanta, Adair, Joseph E. Brown 
r. High, Cascade, Garden Hills, E. P. Howell, 
. W. Maddox Jr. High, Morgan Falls, Anne E. 
est; Blairsville, Union Co. High; Boston, Bos- 
ton Cons.; Calhoun County, Entire System; Ca- 
toosa County, Entire System; Chattahoochee, 
Chattahoochee; Chickamauga, Entire System; De- 
catur, Hooper Alexander; Gillsville Gillsville 
High; Hapeville, Hapeville High; La Fayette, 
West La Fayette; Lithonia, East Side, Lithonia 
High; McDonough, Entire System, Union Grove; 
Moultrie, Entire System; Pavo, Entire System; 
Redan, Redan; Red Oak, Eastern; Stone Moun- 
tain, Oakland Public; Sylvester, Entire System; 
Tifton, Excelior Cons.; Ty Ty, Ty Ty Jr. High; 
Valdosta, Valdosta Jr. High, Valdosta Sr. High 
Int1rno1s—Charleston, Franklin; Harrisburg, East 
Ledford; McNabb, John Swaney Cons.; Rock- 
ford, R. K. Welsh ¥ 
Kentucky—Boyle County, Entire System; Fulton 
County, Entire System; Henderson, Entire Sys- 
tem; Middlesboro, Junction 
Loutstana—Hammond, Hollywood; Kentwood, Ches- 
brough High 
Matne—Bucksport, Luman Warren 
MississiPPI—Jonestown, Jonestown Cons. 
NesrasKa—Alliance, Grandview, High 
Nevapa—Alamo, Cons.; McGill, Lake 
New HampsHirE—Portsmouth, Haven | 
New Jersey—Roseland, Roseland Public 
New Mexico—Fort Stanton, Fort Stanton : 
Nort Carotina—Granite Falls Entire System; 
Lenoir, Gamewell Cons.; Lexington, Cecil 
Oxn10o—Ellsworth, Ellsworth Rural ’ 
OrEcon—Maplewood, Maplewood; Portland, Jame 
John, Laurelhurst, Linnton, Terwilliger __. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Williamsport, Curtin Jr. Hig 
RuovEe Istanp—Cranston, May Westcott ome 
South Carotina—Westminster, Holly Springs: 
Yemassee, Yemassee High . 
TENNESSEE—Memphis, Hollywood Jr. High City 
Utan—Castle Gate, Castle Gate; Salt Lake Cty, 
McKinley il 
WasHincton—Bellingham, Larrabee, Lowe 
West Vircinta—Charleston, Tyler 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Story 
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A new integrated English program for the elementary grades, in which you will find an 


abundance of the two I's that mean steady growth in English —Interest and Instruction 


a eeeeadieceteneee ee eee 
JOHNSON AND OTHERS 


OUR LANGUAGE 


In gay, lively books a well-organized, well-integrated functional program in English 





























that provides abundant practice in speaking and writing correctly and effectively. 


Grade 2—BETTY-BOBBY-BILLY 

Grade 3—GOOD ENGLISH HABITS 
Grade 4—ENGLISH FOR YOU AND ME 
Grade 5—ENGLISH IN WORK AND PLAY 
Grade 6—PUTTING ENGLISH TO WORK 
Grade 7—ENGLISH AT YOUR SERVICE 
Grade 8—GREATER SKILL IN ENGLISH 


Stimulating true-to-life experiences around which 
language habits develop naturally. 


Sound instruction which provides for thorough 
learning. 


Abundant practice, tests, and more practice to insure 
Full attention to grammar. 


Sparkling pages, gay with illustrations. 


Write for further information 


75. GINN AND COMPANY <% 


ANNIVERSARY=FOUNDED BY EDWIN GINN IN 1867 





BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON TORONTO 
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[Cont. from page 129| 
Citizenship Recognition Day 


yy Comes this year on Sunday, May 17. 
The war greatly increases the importance 
of this project of the NEA. Teachers who 
want to perform a valuable war service 
may well take hold of this enterprise. If 
plans are not already made, begin at once. 
Give special attention to new 21-year-olds 
who are in the Army. At the school com- 
mencement, why not give a place of honor 
to all former members of the school who 
have reached age 21 during the year? 


AASA Officers 


President—Superintendent Homer W. 
Anderson, St. Louis, Missouri 

First Vicepresident—Superintendent W. 
Howard Pillsbury, Schenectady, New York 

Second Vicepresident—Superintendent 
Charles H. Lake, Cleveland, Ohio 

Executive Secretary—Sherwood __D. 
Shankland, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 

Executive Committee—Superintendent 
William J. Hamilton, Oak Park, Illinois; 
Dean Henry H. Hill, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky; Superintend- 
ent Stanley H. Rolfe, Newark, New Jer- 
sey; Superintendent Worth McClure, Se- 
attle, Washington; the president, first and 
second vicepresidents, ex-officio. 


We Dare Not Fail 

sy: THERE was A TIME, not so long ago, 
when some said American youth lacked 
initiative. There were those who believed 
this generation indifferent to American 
ideals and principles. A few even professed 
to believe that the youth of America had 
turned toward the ways of the fascists and 
communists, and had yielded to “ism” 
philosophies. 

How wrong were those people! Youth 
stepped to the forefront the moment Amer- 
ica went to war. The smoke of Jap bombs 
still hung over Pearl Harbor as boys from 
Kansas, New York, California, and every 
other state, began jamming the recruiting 
offices. In every community thruout the 
country young men and women responded 
—swiftly, eagerly, capably. 

As the war goes on, and the need grows 
greater, young people offer their services 
in constantly increasing numbers for every 
duty they can undertake. They are in the 
vanguard of those in military, industrial, 
and agricultural war effort. They are serv- 
ing with high efficiency in the civilian 
defense. 

Your job and mine, the job of every 
adult American, is to help our boys and 
girls equip themselves both for their war 
obligations and their peacetime responsi- 
bilities to follow. 


We cari all help win the war. Upon our 
young people will fall the major responsi- 
bility of going forward after we write the 
peace. Let us neglect no avenue which wil] 
help American youth maintain that peace 
with honor, justice, and progress, 

The destiny of America may be deter. 
mined largely by the manner in which you 
and I accept our stewardship of these 
young people. Never was more precious 
material entrusted to your leadership and 
mine. For ourselves, for them, and for 
America, we dare not fail in our obliga- 
tion.— Governor Payne Ratner of Kansas, 


“The Sunshine Lady” 


sie MARTHA MC CHESNEY BERRY, “the Sun- 
shine Lady,” who won national recog- 
nition as the founder of the Berry Schools 
at Rome, Georgia, for Southern mountain 
children, died on February 27, at the age 
of 75. Miss Berry, member of a wealthy, 
aristocratic Southern family, staked her 
inheritance on founding a school which 
provided practical education for the poorest 
of mountain children. Forty-one years ago 
she started her school, using abandoned 
log cabins for her classes. Today the Berry 
institution covers about 35,000 acres, has 
more than 100 buildings and a student- 
body of more than 1000. Most of the stu- 
dents earn their small [ Cont. on page A-56| 





EDUCATION SERVES THE NATION 
IN MEETING WAR PROBLEMS! 


Professional Improvement is your Individual Responsibility 


™ UNIVERSITY or DENVER 


Serves Individual and Group Professional Needs 


A SUMMER PROGRAM 


of stimulation is one of its many contributions to 
education in these times. 


FIRST TERM: June 15 to July 17 
SECOND TERM: July 20 to August 21 


featuring 


THE DENVER WORKSHOP 


Fifth Annual Workshop for the study of Elementary 
and Secondary Problems. 


Conference of Department of 
Class room Teachers of the N.E.A. 
(July 6-17) 


Conference of Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion (July 6-17) 

Training Center for Teaching of 
Latin American Relations. 













of ASK FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Y UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
} Department A Denver, Colorado 
| Kindly send me your Summer School Bulletin. 
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YOUR SUMMER OUTLOOK 


Denver, The N. E. A. Con- 
vention City Invites You 





TRAVEL — STUDY — VACATION 


Attend the N.E.A. All 
at the cost of one. 


Current Trends in Education, Elemen- 
tary Teaching, Curriculum Problems, Sec 
ondary Schools. 


Business Education, Science Teact 
i d Ameri- 
ing, Center of Government Studies, oa 
can Folklore Studies, Graduate and Un 
graduate work in Arts, Sciences, er 
tion, Music, Commerce, Accounts an 

nance, Law Librarianship, 


a year-round program for wartime needs. 


Engineering— 
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TWO EFFECTIVE 


SCHOOL AIDS! 





1. New RCA VICTROLA 


Large enough for auditoriums 
...small enough for classrooms 


Records and radio are both 
needed in modern schools. 
And here’s an instrument 
that brings you both superbly 
—the new RCA Victrola 
Model V-215. Automatic 


Roll-Out Record Changer— 
Magic Tone Cell. Jewel-Lite 
Scanner ends needle-chang- 
ing, 9-tube push button 
fadio with standard, short- 
wave and foreign reception, 





2. New RCA Victor “Air Warden” 
3-Way Portable Radio... AC—DC—Battery 


We all hope there’ll be no 
air raids here! But many 
schools are already getting 
prepared by ordering several 
RCA Victor “Air Warden” 
radios. These portables keep 
your school in touch with 
news, emergency broad- 


casts, and air raid warnings, 
even with electric power 
turned off. For they have 
EMERGENCY BATTER- 
IES built-in. And on either 
current or batteries they give 
outstanding performance! 
See your dealer today! 


RCA VICTOR 


Audio Visual Service 


For More School Aids send for new RCA Victor Folder! 


Educational Dept. (NE-4) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


Please send me your new RCA Victor folder. No obligation. 
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Fenty of oa on a Dude come 


Golf under blue Colorado skies 








Get the complete change that a vaca- 
tion in the picturesque Pikes Peak 
Region will give you. Tranquil 
days, velvet nights... golf, tennis, resting 
in invigorating mountain air...scenic won- 
ders unequaled in America. With cosmo- 
politan Colorado Springs as headquarters, 
visit historic Cripple Creek, Old West ro- 
deos, 1,000-feet deep Royal Gorge. All 
types of modern accommodations. Low 
living costs. Excellent train and bus sched- 
ules. Plan now to S 


an a ings 
NEA rae» san 
During yourconven- Siw 
tion in Colorado... a Oe, AN SaI0N 
plan to see the won- , RE = Colorado 
ders of the Pikes Peak PIKES sce, 103P es Ave:; ale args mansion’ 
Region. Chamber of Commer ly iMustrated 3 ae 8° on Summet hoo 
COLORADO CO gend beautifully ©”). information © 

LLEGE rn > 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
JUNE 15 —AUG. 21 


Don’t let accidents and sickness spoil your vaca- 
tion time this year. 
ready to help you over the unexpected rough 
spots that spoil so many vacations. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a com- 
plete T.C.U. Policy that will give you protec- 
tion during the rest of the school year, through 
the long summer vacation and well into the fall 
—six long months—at an amazingly low cost. 
Write or send coupon without obligation. No 


agent will call. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 





Identification Tag for 
Your Traveling Bag 
Has space for name and address with 


transparent cover. 


As long as they 


last they are free to teachers. 


SEND THE COUPON 








Play safe. 


without a care! 


Let T.C.U. be 


698 T.C.U. Bidg. 
Lincoin, Nebr. 





To the T.C.U., 698 T.C.U. Bldg., | 
Lincoln, Nebr. } 


i. So Sf near School. 
TIT am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection. Send me, without obli- 
gation, the whole story and the free bag tag. 














Attend Summer Session in Vacationland 


CALLFORMA 


* You are combining a longed-for vacation 
with a real opportunity for study when you 
attend either of the University of California 
Summer Sessions. 

* Such famous attractions as Yosemite, the 
redwoods, high Sierras, the Missions, the 
Hollywood motion-picture industry, and 
the beaches may be visited while you are in 
California. 

* In a University of California Summer Ses- 
sion you are placed in touch with new trends 


in many branches of knowledge. Outstanding 
professors from other leading universities 
supplement the large regular staff. 

* For specific information on the hundreds 
of courses available in the field of Education 
and in allied fields, write for an announce- 
ment of courses. Address: Dean of the 
Summer Session, University of California, 
Berkeley; or Dean of the Summer Session, 
University of California at Los Angeles, 405 
Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 





TLS SW 2 927g 


li 
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Decorative illustrations are: Lake Tahoe, central California, and a typical orange grove scene in south- 
» ern California (above); Avenue of the Giants, Redwood Highway, and El Paseo de Los Angeles (below). 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER SESSIONS 


Berkeley and Los Angeles 


[ Cont. from page A-54 | tuition fees by rais- 
ing cattle and farming school lands. Presi- 
dent Coolidge bestowed on Miss Berry the 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Association 
Medal for Distinguished Service. She re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Pedagogy from the University of Georgia. 


Omaha Levy Campaign 


yy THe Omaha Teachers Forum con- 
ducted a campaign which culminated in 
an election on March 17 asking for a raise 
of the tax levy from 13 to 15 mills. Repre- 
sentatives of the NEA Research Division 
and the NEA Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy thru Education were called 
in to assist. The custodial workers of 
Omaha recently threatened a general strike 
unless their pay was raised. As a conse- 
quence, the board of education raised the 
pay of the custodial staff. The proposed 
increase in the levy, if passed, was expected 
to provide enough funds to make adjust- 
ments in the salaries of teachers as well as 
custodians. 


Highschool Consumer Week 


yy Tue Office of Price Administration 
suggests that highschools observe a “Con- 
sumer Week” to interest both students and 
the community in a wartime consumer 
program. This week can be observed at 
any time when it fits best into the school 


[ A-56 | 


June 29 to August 7 


schedule. Principals and teachers can get 
free from the Consumer Division, Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, D. C., 
“A Suggested Outline for a Highschool 
Consumer Week”; copies of “The Con- 
sumer’s Victory Pledge” for every child in 
school; a suggested school assembly pro- 
gram and lesson outline, “War against 
Waste”; and “The Consumer and the War: 
A Study Outline.” 


The Department of Elementary 
School Principals 


yy Tue apriz issue of The National Ele- 
mentary Principal will carry a report of 
the meetings of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals in San Fran- 
cisco, February 21-26, 1942. 

President Robert H. Edgar is making 
plans for the summer meetings of the 
DESP which will be held in Denver, June 
28-July 2, 1942. There will be held a break- 
fast, a banquet, and two general sessions. 
Watch the April and June issues of The 
National Elementary Principal for details. 


Other States Please Copy 


yy THE TEXAS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
is putting on a statewide campaign for 
New Voter Preparation and Recognition. 
Every county superintendent in the state, 
or someone appointed by him, is consid- 
ered an advisory member of the state asso- 





ciation committee. Additional advisory 
members are provided for cities with inde- 
pendent school systems. Since the county 
is the unit of the New Voter Movement, 
this is an ideal setup. 


Victory in St. Louis Election 


yy Because there has been a steady decline 
in the assessed valuation of real and per- 
sonal property in St. Louis during the past 
ten years, with the tax rate remaining the 
same, the net tax revenue for the schools 
has decreased almost three million dollars. 
Therefore, at a special election in St. Louis 
on February 17 an 8g-cent school tax rate 
—an increase of four cents over the rate 
levied for the past twenty years—was 
adopted by a vote of almost 4 to 1. By 
this vote St. Louisans [ Cont. on page A-58] 
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The Schools in a 
Nation at War 


The war emergency demands 
More teachers—already there is a shortage 


Better-trained teachers who know how to 
relate school activities to the present and 


the post-war conditions 


meet emergency needs 
Emergency courses 





needs 
Financial aid 


Tuition loans available after approval of ap- 
plication by the Bursar of Columbia 


University 


Write for catalogue—Address 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 


533 West 120th Street 





TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER 1942 
MAY TO SEPTEMBER 


ACCELERATED PROGRAM _ 
May 23—July 3 | July 7—August 14 | August 17—September 11 


Administrators and others who must reor- 
ganize curricula and plan new offerings to 


Special courses to prepare teachers in new 
fields and to adapt present courses to new 


to attend the 


INTERSESSION 
June 8—July 3, 1942 


Washington Square 





SUMMER SESSION 
July 6—Aug. 14, 1942 


*You can study this summer in New York. Plan 


4-week Intersession in June or the 


6-week Summer Session in July and August. The 
School of Education of New York University offers 
over 400 courses in its summer sessions in a range wide 
enough to meet almost any need. The courses lead to 
both graduate and undergraduate degrees. Special 
Post-Session, August 17 to September 11, 1942. 


SPECIAL DEMONSTRATION CLASSES in the 
Summer Session Elementary and Secondary Demon- 
stration Schools. 


Write for Bulletin No. 8 


Secretary, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
New York University 


New York, N. Y. 





[Cont. from page A-56] indicated that they 
do not want their school system crippled 
by the closing of kindergartens, junior col- 
leges, and night schools; eliminating the 
school playground and health services; and 
other curtailments which would have had 


to be made had the tax proposal been 
defeated. 


The Junior College Directory for 
1942 


vy May be secured from the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, 730 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., for 35¢. 


Secondary-School Principals 


yy THE constITUTION of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals 
was amended at the San Francisco con- 
vention to make the regular annual mem- 
bership fee $3 a year and the annual fee 
thru the state associations $2 a year. 


Helps for Commencements 


yy THe 1942 Vitalized Commencement 
Manual includes summaries of scores of 
secondary-school graduation programs for 
1941 and the texts of several programs. 
This 96-page Manual is available from the 
NEA for 50¢. 
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Have the People No Choice? 


so Tue Brewer's Digest Magazine for May 
1941 says: “One of the finest things that 
could have happened to the brewing in- 
dustry was the insistence of high-ranking 
Army officers to make beer available at 
Army camps. ... Here is a chance for 
brewers to cultivate a taste for beer in mil- 
lions of young men who will eventually 
constitute the largest beer-consuming sec- 
tion of our population.” 


Wartimes 


yy Is THE Name of the official bulletin of 
the School Committee on Defense Services 
of Newark, New Jersey. It will serve as the 
clearinghouse for all materials on defense. 


Memory Selections, Grade II 


yy THE POETRY SELECTIONS on page 125 
will be available after April 15 as Personal 
Growth Leaflet 192. These leaflets are be- 
ing used by teachers, parents, and Sunday 
school teachers, for presentation to chil- 
dren. 


The Man America Needs 


yy Or no use are the men who study to 
do exactly as was done before, who can 
never understand that today is a new day. 
There never was such a combination as 


THE JOURNAL OF 


this of ours, and the rules to meet it are 
not set down in any history. We want 
men of original perception and original 
action, who can open their eyes wider 
than to a nationality—namely, to consider- 
ation of benefit to the human race—can 
act in the interest of civilization; men of 
elastic, men of moral mind, who can live 
in the moment and take a step forward. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


The Future of the Far East 


sy So Lone as some of the United Nations 
continue their former policies in the Far 
East, a fatal discrepancy will persist be- 
tween their avowed belief in the “four 
freedoms . . . everywhere” and their ac- 
tual practice. It is recognized in Washing- 
ton that, no matter what may be the out- 
come of the war in the Pacific, the days 
of Western domination over backward 
Oriental countries are definitely over. The 
issue at stake is not whether the Western 
powers, by defeating Japan, can re-estab- 
lish their influence and prestige in the Far 
East, but whether, by giving effective aid 
now to anti-Japanese Asiatic peoples, they 
can assure the ascendancy of China and 
India which, at the end of the war, might 
be ready to cooperate on an equal basis 
with Britain and the [ Cont. on page A-60] 
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MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


Educational preparation will contribute greatly to your country’s defense. 
Why not enjoy a profitable summer of study and recreation at the gateway to 
America’s summer vacationland? . . . More than 700 courses cover all fields of 
interest ... More than 400 educators, many of national and international reputa- 
tion—plus the University’s great libraries, laboratories and research facilities, 
create an outstanding opportunity for study at both the graduate and under- 
graduate levels. Two terms—the first beginning with registration Monday and 
Tuesday, June 15 and 16... registration for second term, Monday, July 27. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin 
Director of Summer Session 
736 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY 


OF 





[Cont. from page A-58] United States in 
peaceful development of Asia —Bulletin of 
the Foreign Policy Association. 


Great Women Educators 


3¢ THE EIGHTH in the series on Great 
Women Educators, “Ella Flagg Young: 
School Administrator,” will appear in May. 


After the War—Full Employment 


yy THis BULLETIN (January 1942) by the 
National Resources Planning Board will 
be useful to teachers who are seeking to 
develop in their students the capacity for 
cooperative action which successful solu- 
tion of postwar problems will demand. 
Order from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., 5¢. 


Life in Wartime 


yy IT 1s FOOLISH to imagine you can pre- 
tend the war is not with us. It is equally 
foolish to regard the war as a kind of 
meaningless interruption of your ordinary 
life. It is our duty now to do all we can 
for the democratic side and we cannot do 
this if we try to reject the whole conflict. 

But this does not mean that we must 
try to do more than we can. We must 
concentrate on our own jobs. Nobody has 
asked us to plan the high strategy for our 
naval, military, and air forces, and we can 
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MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Palmer Hall at 
Colorado College 


PREPARATION 
FOR TOMORROW 
1S TODAY'S 
BEST. DEFENSE 
EFFORT 


Rocky 





waste a good deal of time and energy dis- 
cussing and worrying about matters we 
do not really understand. 

When we feel we can think and talk 
constructively about war affairs, then we 
shouldn’t be afraid to do so. But this is a 
very different thing from ceaseless won- 
dering and worrying, from craving for 
news as if news was a kind of drug... . 
We do no good and may do much harm 
by turning ourselves into war maniacs. 
Our first real task is to be as useful as pos- 
sible to our great united war effort, which 
is preserving our democratic way of life 
from total destruction. The war should be 
regarded as a first call on our time and 
energy, and neither more nor less than that. 

Ceaseless wondering and worrying de- 
mand energy and produce nothing in re- 
turn but bad nerves. And this is just as 
much a war of nerves and morale as of 
supplies and machines and trained men. 
The cheerful folk ... will win in the 
end. Not, you will notice, the indifferent 
or complacent folk, but the ones who work 
and fight hard but at the same time still 
find something to grin about. 

Tho you will inevitably find sudden 
changes taking place in your mode of life, 
don’t imagine you have said goodbye for- 
ever to everything but war-making and 
war-enduring. More of ordinary life re- 


Colorado College 


Summer School 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


First Term—June 15 to July 24, 1949 
Second Term—July 27 to August 21, 1949 


Courses in Language, Literature, Music, Art, Drama, Natural 
Sciences, Mathematics, Social 
Psychology—all work credited on A.B. or A. 


AFFILIATED SPECIALIZED COURSES 


Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
aka School of Languages 
Hanya Holm’s School of the B 


Work, Study, Play in Rocky Mountains’ 
Famed Scenic Pikes Peak Region 


Enjoy famed Garden of the Gods in city’s park system, Cripple Creek 
Gold Mining District, Royal Gorge of the Arkansas R 

smooth scenic mountain roads, hiking and bridle trails, beauties of 
evergreen forests and sparkling streams. 


C. B. HERSHEY, Director of Summer School 


Pikes Peak Through Gar- 


Col i 
den of Gods Gateway me ee Serins 


Fine Arts Center 


NEA Convention 
only 72 miles 
from Colorado 
College. A cor- 
dial welcome to 
those who may 
visit C. C. at 
that time. 


ciences, History, Education, 
. degrees. 


ance 


Griswold’s Crafts Shop 


iver, miles of 








mains, even after the most drastic meas- 
ures of a government compelled to fight a 
total war, than you would imagine at first. 
It’s important that what does remain 
should have a fine, satisfying quality. 
Children, friends, good talk, books, music, 
and the rest must be allowed to work 
their old magic. . . —J. B. Priestley, from 
London (in the Washington Post). 


A Suggestion Worth Following 


si IN My puBLicITy work for increasing 
salaries here, I’m able to use the teacher 
situation of 1918-20 rather impressively. 
Going back to the superintendent's report 
on teachers hired during that year, I find 
there is a high turnover. I am showing 
influential citizens that in this little town 
it took 25 individuals in the 1918-19 school 
year to fill 13 positions. No one wants such 
a situation to repeat itself. If many workers 
have overlooked this ammunition in the 
local files, it’s worth going after—H. B. 
Clifford, superintendent, Boothbay Har- 
bor, Maine. 


Give in the Victory Book Campaign 


5 More THAN a million books have al- 
ready been given by civilians for the boys 
in service. Ten million could be used. 
Books, in a moment of trial, may be more 
precious to the soldier [ Cont. on page A-62] 
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me WID WEST 


Get away from crowded cities 
for real rest and relaxation! 


FUN, recreation and 
healthful relaxation 
for the whole family! 
Moderate living costs#f 
—convenient bus, train, ® 
air schedules every- 
where. Snow-capped § 
mountains, glaciers, } 
as- historic landmarks. 
ba Enjoy a dude ranch vaca- 
st tion, ride the range, see 
rodeos, Western pageants. 

































to help America when you travel 









: Cowboys, Indians, PLUS 
mi the true hospitality of the . : 
= Old West—still alive and You can travel today as you have in the past—but you'll be helping 
e kicking in old Wyoming. : : : ! 
ee pore your country if you cooperate in several important ways! 
= . . o 
oSumune’ Schools SAVE MATERIALS. You can save vital materials America needs 
$2 : > * —if you go by bus rather than by car. Super-Coaches carry passengers 
ng he tel several times as far—per pound of rubber, per gallon of gasoline. 
her 
TEACHERS! Include a Wyoming trip in your i i i 
ly. CONVENTION j Rastendhiny ag Seep npen SAVE TIME. Avoid confusion and delay at departure time— 
ort tend the Nation's finest summer school—7,000 arrange for tickets, routes, travel information well in advance. 
ww" feet above sea level in the shadow of the Snowy 
™ range—Wyoming University, Laramie, Wyo. SAVE FOR DEFENSE BONDS. Low Greyhound fares—just a 
“ fraction of the cost of driving—save you extra money for Defense 
ool 0 LD F Al T i FUL Stamps and Bonds! 
ich Yell d th , 
a J meeceretgenad | sry mg UNCLE SAM OKAYS VACATIONS. The U.S. Travel Bureau 
a tiful mountains. Devil's ° : ° ° 
the tower (pictured above). Won- favors vacation trips to strengthen America. If you take a vacation 
derful fishing everywhere. ° ° ’ 
B. Deer, elk, moose, bear in this summer, plan to travel on mid-week days—you'll help to 
easy camera range. Write : ° ogee : 
far a for booklets, maps, etc. avoid crowding of travel facilities on week-ends, the only time 
re oe os eG soldiers, sailors, war workers can take trips. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 


i Geo. Houser, Exec. Mgr, GOO Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne 
Kindly send me free information as checked below: a 


x (—) Highway Map and Information (—) Hot Springs g 
C—) Yellowstone, Grand Tetons and National Monuments 


C-) Fishing and Hunti CD Indian Sun D: ma ip 
z C—) Dude ert: ee emtieteaion a 
E CC) Rodeos, Frontier Celebrations and Outdoor Shows ® ; 
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more. 


Pictures. 





Mother and Daughter 


1! WONDER—if you know that we offer a BEAUTIFUL picture for your 
schoolroom or home—large enough to frame—for only $1.50. You may select 
from 50 subjects. Each picture on paper 22 x 28, including the white margin. 
Send for list, today. FREE. 


‘The Perry -ictures 


Also the 3 x 3% Size. One Cent Each for 60 or more. Assorted as you 
like. The 51%4x8 Size. Two Cents Each for 30 or more. 2000 subjects. 


BIRD PICTURES, etc., in Colors. 600 subjects. Three Cents Each for 20 or 
Send 15 cents, stamps or coin, to-day, for 64-page Catalogue of the Perry 


Also, Miniature Colored Pictures. Hundreds of Subjects. ONE CENT and 
TWO CENTS EACH for 60 cents’ worth or more. Assorted as desired. 


Three Catalogues of Miniature Colored Pictures FREE, Ask for them. 
The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 


Remember that April to June are EXCELLENT months for Picture Study and 
Lebrun bird study. Ask about Our Own Course in Picture Study. 





STUDY THIS SUMMER ON THE 
sHores OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Summer Session 
July 8 to August 18 


Graduate and Under-graduate courses in 
Liberal Arts, Education, Business Admini- 
stration and Engineering. Pre-Medical and 
Pre-Dental courses. Courses for superin- 
tendents, principals and teach- 
ers. Special work in Fine 
Arts, Vocal and Instrumental 
Music and Drama. Demonstra- 
3 tion schools. Musical and 
dramatic entertainments. 











Defense Training Courses 
Including First Aid 


Mountain and Lake Excur- 
sions under University direc- 
tion. Write for illus- 


<A trated bulletin. 


, B. C. DOUGLASS 
| | Director of 


Summer Session 
Burlington, Vt. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMONT 


Accelerated Program. . . Summer Quarter June 1-Aug. 18 


SUMMER TERM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
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Summer Sessions 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


You'll enjoy spending the Summer 
in Philadelphia! 


Philadeiphia and environs offer many cul- 
tural and _ recreational opportunities—in- 
cluding Temple University Teachers Summer 
Session. Six-weeks’ course begins Monday, 
June 29; closes Friday, August 7. A wide 
range of graduate and undergraduate work. 
The 1942 program is especially planned for 
today’s educational needs— designed for 
those who require credits for certification, 
and for those who are candidates for a 
degree. 


WRITE for illustrated booklet which de- 
scribes the many advantages of the Temple 
Summer Session for 1942. 


Address office of the Registrar 
Broad St. and Montgomery Avenue 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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THREE-YEAR “ ACCELERATED" COURSES* 
EXTENSIVE SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRA 


M 
Yip 
Yi 


THE “accelerated” program enables students to complete a regu- = 
lar four-year course leading to a bachelor’s degree in three years. The Am 
usual varied and extensive summer school program is available to H 
teachers and other students who wish to devote their summer to study 
for degrees, teaching certificates, and for professional improvement. 


Opportunities for specialization for defense program. Noted visiting 
professors on the staff, workshops in elementary school curriculum, 4 
secondary school curriculum, audial and visual education. Clinics in 
remedial reading and speech defects. Assemblies, lecture series, mu- 
sical organizations, recreational activities, demonstration schools are 
available to students. Cultural, recreational and other points of in- 
terest, including the beach and mountains, are easily accessible. 


The University is located in a residential area, four miles from the cen- 


tral business area of the city and twenty miles from the 
coast. Living accommodations within walking distance 
of the campus. Send for illustrated bulletin. 


Address SUMMER SCHOOL, Box C-30 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


12 Weeks Session.........June 20 to September 11 
6 Weeks Session... ..0...June 20 to July 31 
5 Weeks Session.........August 1 to September 4 





[Cont. from page A-60] than a donation of 
blood. Says Lewis Mumford: “The civilian 
must not ransack his attic for dusty vol- 
umes that are worth collection only as 
waste paper; each of us must contribute a 
good number of the books he values most 
in his own life; knowing that there will 
be soldiers and sailors for whom such 
books, in lonely or depressed hours, may 
be as precious as the sight of a beloved 
friend.” 


A Professional Tribute 


Sx Tracuers of the Kirkwood (Missouri) 
schools have presented an NEA Life Mem- 
bership to Superintendent Frank P, Till- 
man upon completion of his twenty-five 
years of service with the Kirkwood 
schools. 


They Learn Young 


vy THE JOURNAL OF ARKANSAS EDUCATION 
tells this true story. Second-grade children 
were facing the problem of addition. One 
boy jumped up and said, “I know how 
much ten and ten are.” 

“How much?” asked the teacher. 

“Twenty-one.” 

Whereupon another alert young citizen 
of the second grade, gave a cackle and re- 
plied, “You don’t have federal tax on 
second-grade arithmetic!” 


NEA Past-President Jessie Gray 


yy Restcnation of Miss Jessie Gray from 
her teaching position in the Thaddeus 
Stevens Practice School, Philadelphia, is 
announced in the March Pennsylvania 
School Journal. Miss Gray was president 
of the NEA in 1933-34. She had previously 
served two terms as president of the Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association, and in 1925 
was unanimously elected president of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
Born in London, Miss Gray has received 
many honors. Her name appears on an 
Honor Roll hung permanently in the 
Mayor’s office in City Hall, Philadelphia, 
with 27 others for their “outstanding phil- 
anthropic, charitable, and educational serv- 
ices to humanity, the city, the state, and 
the nation.” 


Meet Link Squires 


yy THe Federal Security Agency presents 
“Hidden Hunger,” an official film of the 
National Nutrition Program, telling how 
to win the war on the food front. Starring 
Walter Brennan as farmer Link Squires, 
“the man who will win this war,” the film 
aims to bring the newer knowledge of 
nutrition to all the people in the United 
States. See “Hidden Hunger” in your 
neighborhood theater. Remember its mes- 
sage when you buy food and cook. 
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Heroic China and Her Schools 


sy To Superintendent Will C. Crawford 
of San Diego, California, we are indebted 
for the article by James R. Young on pages 
115-16. Mr. Crawford, after hearing Mr. 
Young give this address at a teacher in- 
stitute, thought the subject deserved a 
nationwide audience. 


One Way To Save Paper 


sy You would be hard pressed to name 
another activity which causes such fre- 
quent mutilations of costly reference sets, 
such as encyclopedias and bound maga- 
zines, as does the scrapbook. In a few 
homes there are illustrated magazines. 
The children from these families get a 
head start when a clipping race is made 
the term project. The only way the other 
youngsters can catch up is by vandalism. 

A highschool senior recently asked: “Do 
we have to make a scrapbook? I have been 
taking English twelve years now and all 
I have learned to do is paste pictures into 
a notebook.” A highgrade moron can 
neatly mount pictures! Maps, charts, dia- 
grams, poetry created by the student him- 
self make a volume of which any teacher 
may be proud. Can’t we have more of these 
and fewer clip-and-paste scrapbooks?— 
L. H. Kirkpatrick, librarian, University 
of Utah. 


Simplify! 


yy “Our ure is frittered away by detail,” 
said Thoreau. “Simplify, simplify.” 


National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 


yy New officers of this NEA Department 
are: 

President—Virgil M. Hardin, principal, 
Pipkin and Reed Junior Highschools, 
Springfield, Missouri 

First Vicepresident—Hugh H. Stewart, 
principal, Davis Highschool, Mt. Vernon, 
New York 

Second Vicepresident—E. R. Jobe, State 
Highschool Supervisor, Jackson, Mississippi 

Executive Committee (for three-year 
term)—E. W. Montgomery, president, 
Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona; (for 
one-year term)—Galen A. Jones, principal, 
Plainfield Highschool, Plainfield, New 


Jersey, 


X Marks the Cent 


yw Wuen students in the Deepwater (Mis- 
souri ) Elementary School were selling de- 
fense stamps, “some of our youngsters 


looked longingly at the ten-cent stamps 
and said they could not get a dime all at 
once,” writes Principal A. Ralph Boxwell 
in School and Community. “Since they do 
have a penny occa- [Cont. on page A-64| 
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“JOYOUS SERENITY of the "MOUNTAINS 
INVIGORATING DAYS ¢ COOL NIGHTS 


A splendid new world awaits you, here in 
the glamorous Old West! In this scenic 
wonderland there are high mountains for 
you to climb... shadowed trails that lead 
you miles deep into forests of lodgepole 
pine...meadows carpeted with wild- 
flowers. Travel the historic Prospectors 
Trail, visiting picturesque Buffalo Bill's 
tomb and museum, the Park of the Red 
Rocks. the 14,260-ft. summit of Mt. Evans 
over the world’s highest auto highway. 
Denver's colorful parks, famous museums, 
splendid golf courses and tennis courts, 
pioneer landmarks and diversified pro- 
gram of entertainment — plus cool moun- 
tain breezes — assure you of your most 
enjoyable vacation. Mail Coupon Now. 


FAMED CENTRAL CITY PLAY FESTIVAL, JULY 5-26 


CONVENTION AND 
VISITORS BUREAU 


572 Seventeenth Street, Denver, COLORADO 
Please send beautifully illustrated booklet 


A service for Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good candidates in 
demand. Send for information. 


Corresponding Agencies: 


535 Fifth Ave., New York City « Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 





garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 


lete education for teaching 
oy  Gaanntaty grades, kinder- ao 





1at fem Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
:' lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
a yrs) also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, PRES. 6GO0X 216-D 
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With all of us our first concern is the nation’s 

war effort, but there is still need for recreation 
—for travel—for education. Our national leaders 
have recognized this, the United States Travel 
Bureau early this year reaffirming the policy 
expressed in its own slogan: “Travel Strengthens 
America. It builds the Nation’s Health, Wealth 
and Unity.” 

Enjoy a travel vacation this summer and let the 
Missouri Pacific arrange it for you. Missouri Pacific 
offers time-saving service to favored vacationlands 
throughout the West, Southwest and Mexico with 
a choice of routes and comfortable, modern travel 
accommodations. 

You can travel economically by train. Fares are 
reduced for the summer holidays and there are 
attractive all-expense tours planned to fit your 
vacation budget. 


See MEXICO 


You’ll be fascinated by this friendly, 
foreign land with its gorgeous scenic 
beauty and picturesque Old World 
atmosphere... No passport needed 
-.- The rate of exchange is all in your 
favor... The SUNS SPECIAL 
provides fast, through service every 
day from St. Louis and Memphis to Mexico City. 


Or COLORADO 


Combine your trip to the N.E.A. Con- 
vention—Denver, June 28 to July 2— 
with a vacation in this scenic western 
wonderland. This summer a luxuri- 
ous new Missouri Pacific streamliner, 
“The COLORADO EAGLE,” will 
provide overnight service from 
St. Louis to Pueblo, Colorado Springs 
and Denver. 


For a vacation nearer home we suggest 
Hot Springs National Park or The Ozarks. 
Call on any Missouri Pacific assenger 
representative for complete faiccoamion 
and assistance with your travel plans. 


OR MAIL 
THIS 
COUPON 





MR, P. J. NEFF, 
Asst. Chief Traffic 


fficer 
1602 Missouri Pacific 
Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send detailed information about a 
vacation trip to 


O MEXICO [1 COLORADO [ HOT SPRINGS 
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BUY U. S. DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS 
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[ Cont. from page A-63] sionally, we sell an 
X for each cent deposited, and the child re- 
ceives a stamp when ten cents are de- 
posited. When we watch the poorer chil- 
dren proudly deposit pennies for X’s, we 
are reminded of the widow’s mite.” 


Impartial 


yx Morris p. Lanpiss in the Mississippi 
Educational Advance tells about a little 
girl, daughter of an English mother and 
an American father. Asked how she felt 
about differences in British and American 
pronunciations, she replied, “Oh, I’m half 
and hawlf.” 


American Education Week 1942 


sy WILL BE ossERVED this year November 
8-14. Make your plans for the observance 
early. Materials to aid you with your 1942 
observance will be available from the Na- 
tional Education Association beginning 
September 1, 1942. Write the NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, 
D. C., for further information. 


Student Poets on the Air 


yx In cooperation with Scholastic, Ted 
Malone is featuring poetry round tables on 
his radio program, “Between the Book- 
ends,” heard daily at 1:15 EsT on the NBC 
Blue Network. On the third Friday of 
each month original poems by highschool 
students will be read. Teachers are invited 
to send material to the Round Table Ed- 
itor, Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York City. 


yO 


April 6-11—Association for Childhood 
Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 
April 8-11—Midwest Physical Educa- 
tion Association convention, Milwaukee. 
May 1—May Day, Child Health Day. 
The aim is to have all children in the 
United States immunized against small- 
pox and diphtheria before May first. For 
information address the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington. 
May 2-9—Eighth Pan-American Child 
Congress in Washington, D. C., at the call 
of the State Department of the U. S. 
May 3-7—National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, San Antonio, Texas. 
May 3-10—National and Inter-Ameri- 
can Music Week. For information and 
helpful publications address the Music 
Week Committee, 45 West 45th St., New 
York City. 
May 17—Citizenship Recognition Day. 
June 28-July 2—NEA convention 
at Denver. 


Thrifty Opportunity for 
Bracing Rest and Recreation 


RESTFUL 
AND 
ZESTFUL 


IN THE HEART OF THE 































You can come to Banff this year at a cost 
surprisingly low. Recreational advantages 
are endless, companionship is congenial 
and accommodations are perfect... every- 
thing that makes for the physical and 
mental fitness which the times demand. 
Your American dollars go farther. . . all 
pricesin Canadaare government controlled. 


All-inclusive Special Rate at Banff Springs Hotel, 
for stay of 7 days or longer. Room with bath 
and table d’héte meals. Privileges of golf course, 
tennis courts, swimming pools, concerts and 
ballroom. For as low as $10 a person per day, 
double occupancy. 


Skyline Hikers Camp at Larix Lake on Simpson 
Pass Summit near Banff, July 31-August 3, $20. 


Ask your travel agent or Canadian Pacific sii 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT U. S. AND CANADA INCLUDING: 


: 1 E. Jackson Blvd. 
344 Madison Ave. at 44th St. 7 oan 


o} Can Pacis 


FRIENDLY CANADA WELCOMES JU. 5S. CITIZENS 
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Vacations in 
YELLOWSTONE 
MONTANA 
WASHINGTON 


Ti up, pep up for an all-out victory 
effort with a healthful outdoor vacation. 
Come out to Yellowstone—land of Old 
Faithful, of the famous bears, and the Grand 
Canyon. Enter via Gallatin Gateway in the 
heart of the Montana Rockies. Go indepen- 
dently or on escorted, all-expense tours. 

Stay at Gallatin Gateway Inn. Enjoy riding, 
lishing, pack trips; motor trips to Morrison 
Cave, Virginia City, dude and cattle ranches. 

Washington offers Spokane’s lakelands and 
Grand Coulee Dam, Seattle and Tacoma on 
Puget Sound, the glaciers of Mt. Rainier and 
Mt. Baker, and the Olympic Peninsula. 


Your train is the OLYMPIAN 
... electrified for 656 miles over the Belts, 
Rockies, Bitter Roots and Cascades. Bed- 
rooms, standard berths, modern tourist 
sleepers and luxury coaches; also dining and 
club observation cars. 
For free literature on Yellowstone- 
Montana-Washington vacations, write 
FP. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager 
931 Union Station, Chicago, IIl. 
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The MILWAUKEE Roap 


NEW 


NEA 
—_—_PUBLICATIONS___ 


“Bibliography of the Far East” is a 
compilation of titles prepared by Margaret 
B. Davis, librarian, Senior Highschool, 
Eureka, California, and modified by the 
NEA Research Division. Purpose of the 
bibliography is to bring before highschool 
teachers and students significant publica- 
tions dealing with the Far East. Primary 
emphasis has been given to books on 
China, Philippine Islands, and Japan. 26- 
page mimeo. 1ro¢. Order from the NEA. 

“Teacher Personnel Practices: Selection 
and Appointment,” the March 1942 Re- 
search Bulletin, tells how teachers are 
chosen in city school systems—qualifica- 
tions, effect of marriage and residence on 
eligibility, and use of such selection devices 
as written examinations and eligibility 
lists. 32p. 25¢. 

Highschool Commencement Activities, 
Educational Research Service Circular No. 
3, 1942, furnishes data on types of pro- 
grams presented at graduation ceremonies; 
program planning; presentation of diplo- 
mas; and other commencement activities 
as reported by 854 highschools. 25p. Plano- 
graphed. 50¢. 

Statutory Analysis of Retirement Provi- 
sions for Teachers and Other School Em- 
ployees, a revision of the 1939 publication, 
Analysis of the Statutory Provisions for 
State Teachers Retirement Systems, covers 
thru 1941 all new state teacher retirement 
systems as well as amendments affecting 
the retirement plans analyzed in the earlier 
bulletin. The present summary also in- 
cludes provisions for the retirement of 
non-teaching school personnel. The analy- 
sis was prepared by the NEA Research 
Division with the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Council on Teacher Retirement. 
84p. 25¢. 

Have you obtained your copy of 4 War 
Policy for American Schools, latest state- 
ment of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion? Everyone interested in assisting the 
schools to make their best contribution to 
the war effort will find this statement help- 
ful. It discusses eleven groups of activities 
to which the schools should give immedi- 
ate priority in time, attention, personnel, 
and funds. Send in your order today ac- 
companied by 1o¢ in cash or postage. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quanti- 
ties on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 per- 
cent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more, 
3341/3 percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 
less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage charges 
will be prepaid on cash orders but not on billed 
orders. Order from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
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@On this fine, air-conditioned, 
chair car-tourist Pullman train, 
daily between Chicago and Cali- 
fornia, transcontinental fares 
are the lowest in existence... 
Delicious Fred Harvey meals, 
served in the cheery dining car, 
are very, very economical... 
Scout tourist-Pullman berths 
cost about one-third Jess than 
standard Pullman berths... 
A special chair car is reserved 
for women and children . . . and 
a cozy lounge car is provided for 
tourist-Pullman patrons. 
@ Via the Scout, you may also in- 
clude an economical one-day stop- 
over visit to Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park @ Mail coupon now. 
Sete eae es es ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
T. B. Gallaher, Passenger Traffic Manager ! 
1048 Railway Exchange, Chicago, IIl. 
Send Scout and Carlsbad Caverns booklets. 











WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 


Two Sessions of Six 
Weeks each: 
JUNE 15—JULY 23 
“= = JULY 27—SEPT. 3 
Graduate, undergraduate, and professional work 
under a carefully selected faculty, embracing: 
Arts and Crafts Library Service 





Business Music : 
Education Physical Education 
Engineering Sciences | 
Languages Social Sciences 
Law Social Work 


Training Teachers of Deaf : 
Special Features: Teachers’ Workshops; Dormitory 
Facilities; Clinical Practice; Institutes on Character 
Research, Reading, the Education of Deaf, Teacher 
Education. - 
Recreation: Municipal Opera, Little Symphony open-air 
concerts, Mississippi steamboat trips, sports, picnics. 


REGISTRATION JUNE 12, 13. 


For complete bulletin, address Frank L. Wright, 
Director of Summer School 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUTS 


WRITING—EDITING—TRANSLATIONS— 


RESEARCH 
Public Relations Counsel 
Articles, theses, books, papers, speeches on literary, 
scientific, educational, technical, economic, historical, 


sociological, 


ete., sabjects. 
Monographs, Mss.. miscellanies prepared, published. 
Engrossing. 


MARLETT ASSOCIATES 
5403-M Black Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUMMER RESORTS 
in the ROCKIES 


A FAMILY CAMP. Operated by the Y.M.C.A. 
Near Estes Park, Colorado. A 700 acre tract. Choice 
accommodations. Program for all members of family, 
or solitude, as desired. Reasonable rates. For full 
information, address: A. L. Mayer, 114 E. 9th St., 
Topeka, Kansas. 


LONGS PEAK INN—special rates to teachers June 
and July. Horseback riding and outdoor recreation. 
Bus service from Denver. Write Mrs. Enos A. Mills, 
Estes Park, Colorado. 





“END OF TRAIL COTTAGES,” Estes Park, Colo. 
Bring family, spend summer vacation in heart of 
Rockies. All sizes, prices. Close to Denver. Managed 
by educators. Write for booklet. 





ATTEND COLORADO NATURE RECREATION 
CAMP at mountain resort before Convention. Weekly 
expense only fifteen dollars. New Teaching Methods. 
Write Paul Nesbit, Box 533, Arvada, Colorado. 


RANCH LIFE WITH COMFORTS. Year around 
climate. July, August especially beautiful. Altitude 
4600. Fine riding, excellent food. Privacy. Scenery, 
weather unsurpassed. Thirty-five weekly. Monthly 
_ Mimi A. Abbott, Curly Horse Ranch, Sonoita, 
Arizona. 
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BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS, OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. 





Business and credit references are requested from all advertisers in this section. The 
rate is 25¢ per word, for over 210,000 circulation. Final closing date for each issue is 
the 5th of the month preceding—i.e. May issue closes April 6. 





AGENT-TEACHERS 


TEACHERS encourage organization of Family Asso- 
ciations. Become part of a great movement; remunera- 
tion; particulars free. National Family Association, 
324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS 


SWEDENBORG’S “Heaven and Hell’’; 300 pages; 
pss '. Foundation, X9999, 51 E. 42nd 
treet, a 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


FOR GRADUATION. Special money-saving plan. 
Choir and choral apparel, Band Uniforms. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1054 South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 


COINS AND STAMPS 


COIN COLLECTORS—Read “The Numismatist.” 
Published monthly. News and feature articles on coins, 
medals end paper money. Six month trial subscription 
$1.50. Sample copy 30¢. Write for circular. Ameri- 
~ ae Association, 99 Livingston St., Brook- 
yn, N. Y 


TEN, U. S. National Park Stamps, 35¢. Famous 


Americans. (Complete), 70¢. Both Sets $1.00. Owen 
Park, Clarksville, Tennessee. 


JEWELRY 


200 Jewelry Stones, removed from rings, etc., $2.00. 
LOWE’S, Box 311, St. Louis, Mo. 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Meritorious 
works of public interest on all subjects. Booklet sent 
+s Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, 

ass. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? Sweden- 
oat Swedenborg? Swedenborg?—See: Encyclopedia 
ritannica. 


MUSIC 


THE UNIVERSAL FOLK SONGSTER . 
Collection of folk songs, chanteys, work songs, games 
dances, spirituals from U. S. and 34 foreign countries 
FREE SAMPLE PAGES ON REQUEST. G. SCHIR: 
MER, 3 E. 43rd St., New York. ; 


ss 


- . 30¢. 


PERIODICALS 


NE 
CURRENT Copies Educational, Business, Vocational 
Diversion Magazines. Choice 350 different publications 
Free price list. Commercial Engraving Publishing Com: 
pany, 34E North Ritter, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Hitt Sh a 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazines, 1888-1941. 
Reader’s Digests, Antiques. Buxbaum, Box 327, Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania. 


Se hh ss 


SOUND FILMS 





16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free cata- 
—. AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES, Bloomfield, New 
ersey. 


Cc eee 


TEACHING AIDS 


PATRIOTIC PICTURES—small but exquisite color 
reproductions of “Statue of Liberty”, ‘Liberty Bell”, 
“American Flag’’, etc.,—5 subjects with descriptive 
text, 15¢ per set or $2.00 per 100, any assortment. 
ARTEXT PRINTS, INC., Westport, Connecticut. 
Box A-70. 


COCOONS; the original $1.00 dozen including Luna. 
Io; others 50¢ dozen up. MAYNARD, 1192 Lewir- 
ton, Rochester, N. Y. 





UNIFORMS 


ee ee 

BAND UNIFORMS, graduation caps and gowns. 
choir and choral apparel. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1054 
South Fourth St., Greenville, Mlinois. 


—_—— 


VISUAL AIDS 


ee ee ee 

CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 














TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


OUR SERVICE 
IS NATIONWIDE 









Teachers are having better opportunities than they have had 
in many years. The Government with its defense program 1s 
requiring the services of so many teachers. Administrators 
throughout the country are requesting us to make eg vere 
tions to them. Salaries in many places are increasing. Member 
N.A.T.A. Address 1200-10 Steger Bldg.. 28 E. Jackson Bivd.. 
Chicago, Wlinois. 





No printing job too small 





None too large 
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£4 @— Hours spent on various operations are major factors in 
the cost of PRINTING. Through careful planning and advanced pro- 


duction methods we have reduced the time element to a minimum. 


(This magazine is from our presses) 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Here is wholesome 
recreation... inspiration 
for the duties ahead 


This scenic and historic land--she 
birthplace of our nation --- offers you a 
refreshing and stimulating experience .. . 
much needed rest and play ’mid enchanting 
surroundings. Here, indeed, is opportunity to 
gain new strength for the great task at hand! 


Write for FREE copy of Beautiful Pictorial Booklet (and Map) 
Specific information furnished on request 


VIRGINIA CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 864, 914 Capitol St., Richmond, Va. 


& & &  % NEW MOTION PICTURES ON VIRGINIA AVAILABLE & *&& *& *& * 
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ZAAAVICTORY TEXTBOOKS! jp 








The war has given special emphasis to the importance of teaching 

patriotism and democracy in American schools. 

This patriotic emphasis is found a ey the books published 
by Allyn and Bacon. It is not Fourth of July emotionalism. It 
is authentic, sincere, and sober teaching of the principles of good 

citizenship. 

The New Geographies, Our World Today, by Stull and 
Hatch, in their new editions, teach the importance of in- 
ternational understanding throughout. The upper book 

of the series culminates with a stirring picture of the 

United States. 
The basal series of Quinlan Readers, by Myrtle 
Banks Quinlan, teach Americanism on every 
























page. 
The Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Sci- 
ence, by Carpenter and Bailey, promote 
the principles , citizenship and good 
iving. 

The language series, Adventures in 
English, by Burleson and Cash, is 
especially rich in patriotic themes. 
Some of the above-named books 
are shown in cuts making our V. 
The corresponding high school 
books by the well-known 
authors, West, Hughes, and 
Magruder, are national 
favorites in schools 
where education for a 
democracy is a first 
objective. 





















Rainbow Readers New Geographies 


Adventures in Science Our World Today 
by by 
Stull and Hatch 


Carpenter and Bailey 


Adventures in English 
Adventures in Language 
by 
Burleson, Cash and McCorkle 


Quinlan Readers 
A Basal Primary Series 
by 
Myrtle Banks Quinlan 





Boston Atlanta Dallas San ‘ rancisco 








